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OBSERVATIONS ... 


from the publisher... 


YEARS AGO I studied fine arts under a well respected artist 
and teacher. The students and I were critical of this in- 
structor’s teaching methods in that he seemed to restrict 
his attention to a certain few in the class. I did not appre- 
ciate being left on my own to struggle with the funda- 
mentals of drawing technique, the mixing of pigment and 
its proper application to the canvas. After months of 
frustration I found myself in with the select few. While 
I was pleased I was also curious to know the reason for 
the change in his attitude toward me. His answer was, 
“You have become interested in your work, therefore I 
have become interested in you.” 


You may justifiably ask, “What has this to do with data 
processing or even the publication field?” Although I didn’t 
become an accomplished artist, I learned a principle from 
this teacher that is significant. 


Trying to be all things to all people is a dangerous and 
shortsighted publishing approach. It can cause a publisher 
to forsake the high principles of his calling and start play- 
ing the numbers game. 


Data Processing is a specialized magazine intended for 
those people who are really interested in this field. They 
may actually work with equipment, or their interest may 
be from a management viewpoint. The important limiting 
factor is their avowed interest. 


We have never sought a large circulation for that sake 
alone, or as means of attracting advertisers. This maga- 
zine was established on a paid circulation basis because it 
is our desire to serve those who have a definite interest 
in data processing. As a subscriber to Data Processing you 
have attested to your above average interest in activities 
in this field. We therefore are interested in you — it is our 
business to serve you. And alert advertisers respect this 
selective policy. 

It gives us a great deal of satisfaction to know that every 
copy of Data Processing reaches a person who is vitally in- 
terested. We could not have this same satisfaction if we 
thought that thousands of copies reached disinterested per- 
sons or found their way into the “circular file’ without 


being read. 
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AUTHORS 


VINCENT H. JONES (“Data Processing at the Uni- 
versity Level”) is an Instructor in Accounting and 
Data Processing, Division of Commerce, at Southern 
University and A. & M. College, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
He has had several years of varied experience with the 
U. S. Department of the Army (Paratroopers), and the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Service. Mr. Jones was an 
active participant in the workshop, “An Introduction to 
Electronic Data Processing for Professors of Business 
Administration in University Schools of Business,” at 
Endicott, New York in 1959. He holds a Bachelor’s 
degree from Southern University and a Master’s from 
the University of Chicago, Graduate School of Business, 
and has done further study toward a Ph.D. at Louisiana 
State University and the University of Chicago. 


S. W. BROSSMAN (“Semantics in Data Processing 
Supervision”) is Professor of English and Chairman 
of the English Department and Language Arts Division 
at Chaffey College, Alta Loma, California. He received 
a B.A. from UCLA and a M.A. and Ph. D. from USC 
in the field of communication and literature. Dr. Bross- 
man has also been employed as a communications and 
management consultant by industry. He served in World 
War II operating the first height-finding Army radar 
unit, which he helped design, and also served in the 
Korean conflict. He is the author of numerous articles 
which have appeared in publications such as Advanced 
Management, Research/Development, and Business 
Education World. 


DOUGLAS D. HUBBARD (“Data Processing Specialist 
—Business Paradox” )is an Administrative Staff member 
and Data Processing Supervisor for The Cowlitz County 
Public Utility District No. 1 of Longview, Washington. 
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He attended Pacific Lutheran University in Parkland, 
Washington and has served in the data processing field 
for thirteen years. Mr. Hubbard was associated with 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company in Longview, Washing- 
ton from 1947 to 1951 in Research and Machine Account- 
ing. In 1951 he directed the conversion from manual 
methods to punched card procedures at The Cowlitz 
County Public Utility and has been with the District 
since, except for a period in 1956 when on leave of ab- 
sence, he supervised the conversion to punched card 
accounting for The Oregon Mutual Savings Bank in 
Portland, Oregon. He is a member of The Portland 
Chapter of The National Machine Accountants Asso- 
ciation and has had articles on data processing pub- 
lished in professional and business journals. In 1959 
one of his articles, “What Makes the Installation Run?” 
which was published in the New York Times, won first 
place award and $500.00 in the Data Processing Cate- 
gory of The Office Management Center competition 
sponsored by The Office Executives Association. 


GEORGE M. PERRY (“Programming For Personal 
Profit”) is Planning Assistant in charge of the Tech- 
nical Planning Section of The Travelers Insurance 
Company’s Data Processing Department. Mr. Perry 
joined The Travelers initial EDP group after graduating 
from Tufts University in 1954. He has been involved 
in the evaluation and feasibility studies of computing 
equipment and in the subsequent standardization of 
programming and operational techniques for the IBM 
650, RCA Bizmac and 501 computers, has collaborated 
in the production of an automatic coding system for 
the Bizmac, and is a member of the CODAYSL effort 
that is producing a common business oriented language 
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is helping build one of the 


worlds largest steam boilers... 


History has already earmarked July 21, 1959, 
in remembrance of launching the N. S. 
Savannah—the world’s first nuclear merchant 
ship. This graceful queen of the seas may 
well be the precursor of a vast atomic mer- 
chant fleet—ships operating quietly and effi- 
ciently on nuclear engines. 

Yet months before touching water, the 
Savannah’s nuclear propulsion system was 
obtaining hundreds of “trial runs” on a 
Burroughs 205 computer at The Babcock & 
Wilcox Company’s Atomic Energy Division 
in Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Long before the vessel was launched these 
computer runs predicted changes that were 
to take place in the heart of the nuclear reac- 
tor. With the aid of these data, decisions were 
made as to the optimum size of the reactor, 
the lifetime of the fuel elements, amount of 
fuel needed, approximate costs and myriad 
other specifications. 

Of course, a simulated run could have been 
made with a desk calculator—but it would 
have taken one year to complete a single run. 
The 205 has completed the same job in just 
a few hours. 

This is the latest installment in a success 
story that started in November, 1955—the 
installation date of the Burroughs 205 at the 
Atomic Energy Division. Aside from the 
N. S. Savannah project, the same computer 
contributed immeasurably to other reactor 
designs, and other engineering work involv- 
ing stress and thermal calculations, plus cost 


Burroughs Corporation 


another Burroughs computer 





accounting data processing. 

A recognized pioneer in the application of 
electronic data processing equipment, B&W 
was one of the first companies to develop its 
own automatic programming system. The 
effect of this powerful programming aid— 
called DUMBO-is to extend the capabilities 
of the 205 to hundreds of engineers without 
special knowledge of computer characteris- 
tics and techniques. 

B&W engineers at Lynchburg are now able 
to write a plan for the computer to follow; 
DUMBO then automatically translates the 
plan into 205 language for electronic data 
processing. 

With valuable 205 experience on design 
problems of a different nature, B& W’s Boiler 
division (at Barberton, Ohio) has now 
installed a larger Burroughs 220 computer 
system to handle its increasing activities. 
Now in the design stage, with the aid of the 
220, is one of the largest steam boilers ever 
conceived. When finally erected, the new 
steam boiler will stand as high as a 22-story 
skyscraper, produce 4,900,000 pounds of 
steam per hour, and generate sufficient power 
to light a city of 5,000,000 population. 
Whether designing mammoth power equip- 
ment or a small industrial boiler, the 
Burroughs 220 has become a vital tool from 
initial bid through final design. The Burroughs 
220 is helping to win orders with fast-but- 
realistic proposals, slashing costs and lead 
time at every possible opportunity. 















and still another is speed- 
ing a vast research and 


development program 


B&W, whose product range includes tubular 
products, refractories, and marine boilers, as 
well as stationary steam generators, is also 
spearheading the development and construc- 
tion of nuclear stationary and marine pro- 
pulsion power plants. In all these programs, 
B&W depends upon the most modern ana- 
lytical processing equipment. 

At the company’s Research and Develop- 
ment Center based in Alliance, Ohio, a third 
Burroughs computer has recently gone “on 
the air.” This Burroughs 205 was purchased 
to process data for a variety of research ex- 
periments in the fields of heat, transfer, fluid 
flow, stress analysis, and thermodynamics. Its 
immediate impact has been to free creative 
engineering talent from routine calculations 
and to reapply valuable human resources to 
the pursuit of new sources of economical 
energy. This 205 has already developed 
research data otherwise inaccessible. 

All three Burroughs computers are helping 
B&W to meet a wide range of the nation’s 
power requirements in the most efficient and 
economical way possible. Hundreds of other 
industrial and commercial users are confirm- 
ing similar experiences. 

Burroughs’ complete line of electronic data 
processing equipment is backed by a coast- 
to-coast team of computer specialists, able to 
advise on how Burroughs can help you in 
your business. For additional information, 
write General Manager, Data Processing Sys- 


tems Group, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Comments 
from 
Readers 


“A New System” 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: 

The article [Mr. De Paris’ “A New 
System”] in the March issue of 
DATA PROCESSING concerning 
the applications and specifications 
for the IBM 1401 computer is most 
interesting. It is one of the clearest 
explanations of computer operation 
in language a layman can under- 
stand that we have seen. 

W. H. Cliff, Jr. 


Export Department 
United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation 


Aid to Education 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Dear Sir: 

This Headquarters is engaged in 
the preparation of material for edu- 
cational use at this installation. 

Permission is requested to repro- 
duce the following material for use 
as a course handout, to wit: “An 
Evaluation of Equipment for Expan- 
sion of Data Processing Facilities,” 
published in the March 1960 issue. 

R. M. Ruud 

Chief, Legal Office 
Headquarters 

Ordnance Weapons Command 

Permission given. This feature has 
also been made available in reprint 
form to satisfy requests. Ed. 


| “The Forms Salesman” 


. We believe that this article 
[“The Forms Salesman”] would be 
of constructive value to our sales 
force, therefore, we are seeking your 
permission to reprint it in our house 
organ, The Shel-Bee News. . . 


V. W. Aubel 
Editor 
The Shel-Bee News 
The Shelby Salesbook Company 
. . We would like to send a copy 
of this article to each of our active 
dealers. . 
M. Fitzsimons 
Sales-Service Manager 
National Litho Forms Co. 
Permission given. Reprints of Mr. 
Marien’s article are also available 
from the publishing office. & 
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SINCE EARLY 1940, the term “data processing” has 
become synonymous with automatic recordkeeping 
systems. However, the interpretation of benefits 
from data processing are varied: (1) To the $50- 
a-week office worker it would probably mean simply 
longer coffee breaks; (2) To the cost accountant 
and top management it means faster and more 
efficient cost and profit control reports this week 
instead of next month or even next year; and (3) 
foremost to the educator, the teacher of business 
subjects such as accounting, marketing, statistics, 
production and economics, it means a new idea for 
solving the same old problem with economy of speed 
and a greater degree of diversity. As an empirical 
definition, contemporary Data Processing means: 
The diagnostic treatment of information either 
alphabetical or numerical by a _ predetermined 
standard of routines through the use of electro- 
mechanical, electronic or magnetic data processing 
apparatus. 

For the past few years, managerial and/or ex- 
ecutive positions in the data processing field have 
been filled predominantly with competent graduates 
in areas such as the sciences and engineering. In- 
dustrial employers tend to agree that business 
graduates with backgrounds in data processing are 
much more desirable. Further comment from the 
same source would reveal that this situation exists 
primarily because of the insufficient supply of 
business graduates with a concentration in data 
processing. 

In an attempt to offer the schools of business a 
definite program for increasing the number of 
qualified graduates in data processing, the follow- 
ing topical areas need an analysis: 

(1) The curriculum and course offerings 
(2) Teaching approaches. 
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at the 
University Level 


An Approach to the Curriculum and Teaching 


The Curriculum 


“Our curriculums are top-heavy,” is a very 
familiar cry of college deans of the past decade, 
which has become saddened with the evolution of 
courses in data processing. However, the problem 
of extensive course offerings in this area is com- 
pounded with great complexity. This fact is true 
primarily because offering one course entitled “An 
introduction to electronic data processing,” is in- 
sufficient to equip our graduates in business to meet 
the challenges of our dynamic economy. 

The problem has particular significance to those 
schools offering only the bachelor’s degree in busi- 


By Vincent H. Jones 











ness and commerce. This problem is depressing be- 
cause of inadequate and improperly trained staff 
personnel at this level. The constant industrial 
demands for graduates with experience and facility 
in this area have exerted commanding pressures. 

These factors suggest to the so-called bachelor 
business school one of two alternatives — either 
offer or do not offer data processing. Generally the 
schools of business offering graduate degrees do 
not have a particular problem in this respect, be- 
cause qualified personnel are readily obtainable at 
their going salary rates. This fact was supported 
by Gordon and Howell in “Higher Education for 
Business”’. 

Experience of educators, industry, and manu- 
facturers of data processing systems suggests the 
following might be a compatible core-curricular 
course offering in data processing: 


Descriptive Courses Probable Credits 


Introduction to Data Processing 3 
Programming Business Computers (Basic) 3 
Programming Business Computers (Advanced) 3 
Systems Design Planning 3 
Topics, Research in Data Processing 3 


Additional supplementary course offerings of 
graduate schools might include operations research 
and numerical analysis, or advanced topics in cal- 
culus. Generally, this suggested course offering 
would tend to satisfy the schools of business and is 
not in any aspect intended as an outline for engi- 
neering or the sciences. 


The Teaching Approach 


Unfamiliar terminology and the inherent tech- 
nology of data processing apparatus cause the usual 
teaching techniques employed in other business sub- 
jects to be practically non-applicable. The teacher 
is forced to translate data processing language into 
meaningful, everyday, common usages of the stu- 
dent whom he instructs. This is by far the most 
difficult task to accomplish in the teaching of Data 
Processing. In an effort to mend the problem a 
glossary of terms is usually very helpful. 

With reference to teaching approaches, two de- 
termining factors must be considered: (1) Basic 
orientation and objectives of the school, and (2) 
the local or regional demands of industry. Generally 
schools located in the Midwest and East tend to 
orientate themselves toward the academic approach 
and prepare their graduates to man managerial 
and/or executive positions. Employment oppor- 
tunities in these same sections tend to exist for 
similar positions. This analysis presupposes that 
the systems analyst and supervisor are needed in 


1“Higher Education for Business”, Gordon & Howell, New 
York, 1959, pp. 349-53. 
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the larger urban communities and the technicians 
are needed in the smaller urban communities. 

Based on a survey of 48 of the nation’s leading 
professors in the data processing field, facts re- 
vealed two alternative approaches to the teaching 
of subject matter: (1) The theorist approach which 
emphasizes managerial control and systems design 
exclusively, and (2) The technician’s approach 
which encourages the teaching of basic operational 
principles and programming data processing ap- 
paratus as a major emphasis. Further facts would 
indicate that the professors who represented the 
larger middle Western and Eastern schools are 
followers of the theorist approach, while on the 
other hand, the westerners and southerners are 
advocates of the technician’s approach. Inevitably, 
the approach employed would to a great extent be 
determined by objectives of the school and the 
particular region. 

The comparative table below illustrates the vari- 
ous topics taught by the two approaches, and the 
relative emphasis is placed on each topic.? (This 
analysis is for an introductory course offered on a 
semester basis.) : 


Number of Weeks devoted by: 


Theorist’s Technician’s 


Topical Areas Approach Approach 


History and Introduction 1 1 


Functional Wiring Principles 0 8 
Systems Design and Management 

Reports 6 3 
Basic Applications and Case 

Problems 5 3 
Programming and Computer 

Principles 4 1 
Invited Lecturers and Field Trips 1 1 
Periodic Examinations 1 1 

Total weeks devoted 18 18 


It is evident that there exist minor variations of 
this table in some schools. The comparative study 
is intended to represent conditions generally. In 
some cases certain insignificant topics have been 
omitted. 

The basic problem of an insufficient supply of 
business graduates with limited experience and 
facility in areas of data processing is increasing. 
This situation will obviously continue to exist un- 
less our schools of business adopt a definite pro- 
gram for improvement in the areas of sound cur- 
ricular development, sufficient course offerings, 
and effective approaches to the teaching of data 
processing. 

It is men who man machines and not machines 
that man men. 8 


2 This survey was conducted at the workshop-seminar “Data 
Processing for Professors of Business Administration in 
University Schools of Business’’, International .Business 
Machines Corporation, Endicott, New York, August 17-31, 
1959. 
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GENERAL 

A joint team of the United Nations Organization and the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization have been surveying the problem of getting results from 
masses of statistical data, a problem exceptionally acute in underdeveloped 
countries. The first results have been distributed to member countries of UNO 
and FAO to use in the 1960 World Census. 

Republic Flow Meter Co. and The Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge Company 
have agreed to cooperate in designing and furnishing computer operated systems 
for the electric power industry. 

Radio Corporation of America demonstrated its tunnel diodes for computer 
information handling. These diodes manipulate data at the rate of over a billion 
bits per second. Also shown was a ferrite memory device of 2,048 bits of informa- 
tion condensed into one cubic inch. 

Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge and the U. S. Weather Bureau tested a new 
weather detecting system for the Bureau’s project AMOS — Automatic Meteoro- 
logical Observing Station, whose goal is to provide a greater number of weather 
stations throughout the country with unattended, automatic weather instruments. 


NEW APPLICATIONS 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company has ordered an IBM 7070 to process data for 
over a million gas meters. Primary application will be for billing and statistical 
data. Four IBM 1401 systems will be used with the 7070. Inventory and payroll 
will also be processed. 

An IBM 704 is speeding the flow of technical information to scientists in 
the U. S. and abroad with the publication semi-monthly of a 104-page publication, 
Chemical Titles. This is a bibliography of over 3,000 published articles in the 
chemical field which contains a significant key-word as the nucleus of the 
contents of each article. The process is adaptable to any of the general purpose 
computers. 

Dashew Business Machines and the NATO Maintenance Supply Services 
Agency have agreed on the installation of a property identification system which 
will tie in directly with the electronic data processing system being installed. The 
Dashew system utilizes a metal plate attached to each item before it is shipped 
and with keyed holes punched into the plate, the tag records the property stock 
number onto punched cards which are used in inventory records, requisitions, 
etc. Electronic Databossers will convert NATO’s punched cards into the embossed 
self writing metal tags. 

Stanford University and the First National Bank of San Jose will share a 
Burroughs 220 computer system. The university will use it during the day and 
the bank will use it during the night for eight hours to process 2% million 
transactions to customer accounts and to prepare statements. 

Eastman Kodak’s communications network is helping the company coordinate 
its operations more closely. The network has a 4900 mile telephone system and 
a 6700 mile teletype system. Data from more than 30,000 punched cards is 
transmitted daily for central processing in the Rochester data processing center. 

A Burroughs 205 computing system will be utilized by the National Aero- 
nautical Laboratory of Japan for processing wind tunnel data on flight behaviour 
of model aircraft. Two other 205’s are performing marketing analysis for grocery 
stores. Certified Grocers of California, Ltd., a retail owned wholesaler, uses the 
dual 205’s for billing, inventory control and Member Purchase Analysis reports. 


MILITARY 

The Tiros I satellite was directed into its orbit by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories Command Guidance System. 

Stars are still the test of navigational accuracy as Bendix uses them to test 
the reliability of the Minitrack network. This network is used to record the orbit 
of satellites launched into space. The data from these stations are computed and 
a satellite’s actual orbit is then determined, as well as its deviation from its 
preplanned path or orbit. 
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A glimpse at the traits of the “ideal” data processing manager 


A GREAT DEAL OF EFFORT has been devoted in re- 
cent years toward bringing to the attention of 
the American public the herculean tasks being 
performed by machines in the field of data proc- 
essing but what of those people behind the scene 
— the data processing managers themselves? What 
manner of person is he who circulates in this as- 
tounding world of automation? 

First of all, he is already a success in a most 
demanding field, or he wouldn’t be in it at all. 
He possesses a paradoxical collection of charac- 
teristics, the nucleus of which is made up of a 
slight twinge of laziness that drives him to 
dream up some of the dog-gonedest ideas to avoid 
work by figuring out ways for machines to do 
it for him. At the same time, he must be ambitious 
enough to work himself to a frazzle accomplish- 
ing this. 

He must scurry around fast enough that all 
activities under his direction are completed on 
time, but he must not be in such a hurry that he 
forgets the significance of the operations he is 
performing. 

He must have the ability to diplomatically op- 
pose his superiors in such a manner that he can 
convince them they are wrong without ruffling 
their feathers or causing them embarrassment. 

He must remember always that the business is 
not being run exclusively according to his direc- 
tion, and therefore he must go along with some 
things in which he does not personally believe. 
However, he must not let the recognition of this 
fact blind him to his obligation of taking a firm 
stand on matters of which he has a more thorough 
knowledge than those to whom he is responsible. 
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A Curious Mind 


A data processing manager must have a gnawing 
curiosity about everything that goes on around 
him. His reaction to all activities and developments 
must be a big, spontaneous, “why?’’ He must won- 
der why every report is run, and why less people 
or more people don’t receive them. He must wonder 
why a certain machine gets so much usage or so 
little usage. He must wonder why a manual job 
laboriously performed in another department is not 


(continued on next page) 
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on the machines, and why a very small job with a 
multitude of machine steps is on the machines. He 
must have an insatiable curiosity, so consuming 
that it keeps him actively engaged in learning, 
probing, improving, but his established duties and 
commitments must not be neglected in his quest for 
additional facts. 

A data processing manager must respect his 
superiors and their knowledge but not believe their 
assertions until he proves to himself by machine 
that their statements with regard to his work are 
accurate. No matter who says totals will never be 
negative on some report or form, the true specialist 
will wire for conversion and credit indication just 
the same. Even if it’s the president of the organi- 
zation who says a file of cards is in ascending order 
after manual posting or filing, he will sequence 
them anyway before running them secondary in 
a match or merge. 

Eternal dissatisfaction is a prerequisite for any 
who would be a part of this data processing busi- 
ness, because complacency and content have no 
place in a field where everything must always 
work better and go faster. And so the man who 
is irritated by wasted machine cycles, non-essential 
reports, and unrealistic scheduling is much more 
valuable than the fellow who thinks things are just 
swell. On the other hand, the ability to recognize 
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a shortcoming is useless without constructive ideas 
for remedying it, so the man who is dissatisfied 
with the way things are going is not to be confused 
with the man who is complaining about the way 
things are going. 


Keeping Proper Perspective 


A true data processing specialist is a fellow, 
who, though he lives in and for his world of 
electronic apparatus and cards and magnetic tape 
and such, never loses sight of the fact that his 
organization is responsible for his being there — 
he is not responsible for his organization’s being 
there. So he bows to its requirements and does not 
expect it to bow to his. 

He has the peculiar ability to communicate with 
creatures of his own kind in technical terminology 
but he also has the discretion and respect for those 
outside the circle of his field to refrain from spring- 
ing terms like “digit pickups,” “hot ten impulses,” 
“interlock suppression,” on them. He knows they 
will listen longer and understand better if he trans- 
lates his technical knowledge into terms that do 
not put them at a disadvantage. 

He doesn’t exactly have to be the “Typical 
American Boy” type fellow, but he does have to be 
a nice enough guy that close association with his 
co-workers is possible without friction or discord. 
This business calls for a whale of a lot of activity 
under pressure, and oftimes this pressure wears 
jangled nerves pretty raw. The fellow who is prone 
to go around blowing his stack, or causing others 
to blow theirs, just doesn’t last. 

A great deal of training and experience go into 
the process of attaining appreciable stature as a 
man of data processing. There are many things he 
must be, and many things he can’t allow himself to 
be. He must not overstep himself, and yet always 
assert himself. He must be seriously concerned 
about his department’s shortcomings but not de- 
feated by them. He must be capable of disagreeing 
without being disagreeable. He must always be 
receptive to new ideas and developments, but not 
be carried away by them. He must be energetic 
enough to eat, breathe, and sleep his work, and re- 
laxed enough to feel that everybody in the world 
works harder than he does. 

In the end, though, what really makes a data 
processing man is the dedication he feels toward 
his place in this demanding world of flow charts 
and procedures and frantic deadlines. When his 
machines become his friends and he can coax their 
optimum performance from them, when the way 
he moves and the things he does reflects his con- 
fidence that there really is order to all the pande- 
monium, when his expression and manner reveal 
quite clearly that this is where his heart is — then 
he’s a Man of Data Processing! » 
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. PROGRAMMING 
for PERSONAL 
PROFIT 


What type of programmer is professionally admired? 


THE GROWTH OF ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING as 
a recognizable management science has been at- 
tended by the development of the data processing 
specialist, whose proficiency and progress in this 
new and somewhat awkward profession is gener- 
ally defined by categorizing him as a programmer, 
analyst, etc. 

As in any new profession, the criteria of pro- 
ficiency is not specific, and to fill this void, program- 
mers have naturally developed means to relate 
their ability with that of their contemporaries. To 
gain respect within the clan and to attain the peak 
of success (i.e. being recognized as a professional 
programmer by one’s confederates) the program- 
mer must become adept at “sophisticated” pro- 
gramming. 

This sophistication is often measured by the pro- 
grammer’s ability to perform functions in fewer 
program steps than anyone else. A “sophisticated” 
program fairly reeks with B-box modifications, 
“suicidal” loops and bootstraps, self-modifying in- 
structions and, above all, switches. The supposed 
mark of the esoteric program is the ability to use 
one series of steps to perform many seemingly un- 
related functions. The “switching gear” in some 
programs is so complex that everyone associated 
with it (including the computer, and oftentimes the 
programmer himself) is soon hopelessly confused. 


Typical Programming Problem 


To illustrate the effect of sophistication, let us 
examine a typical programming problem and vari- 
ous approaches that could be followed. The prob- 
lem is an edit involving six different types of 
transactions. Programmer “A” attacks each type 
separately and meticulously creates the edit rou- 
tine. He produces about 200 steps for each, and, 
as he writes each routine, notices marked similari- 
ties in requirements. However, he plugs stolidly 
ahead, and ends up with a straightforward pro- 
gram of 1200 steps. His debugging is quite easy — 
after one routine is debugged, the rest follow rather 
quickly. 

Programmer “B”’ is also given this problem and 
immediately senses the opportunity to be sophisti- 
cated. He notices the similarity in the transaction 
types and proceeds accordingly. He constructs a 
main processing routine, of about 200 instructions, 
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that fits the general requirements and then builds 
a modifying routine of 20 instructions for each 
transaction type. His program is full of gimmicks 
and has a total of only 320 program steps. Although 
it takes him quite a bit longer to debug his pro- 
gram, his ingenuity is admired by his compatriots 
(except perhaps programmer “A’’). 

Programmer “C,” being somewhat mellowed and 
weatherbeaten by the effects of many a program- 
ming crisis, is unimpressed by Programmer ‘B’s” 
gyrations. He immediately detects that processing 
time would be about 20% greater for “B’s” pro- 
gram. He knows, from his own sad experience, that 
the program will become “B’s” personal albatross. 
Nobody else could possibly follow the complex logic 
and make the changes that will be necessary from 
time to time. The programmer that enjoys making 
changes to a job he wrote years ago is a rare animal 
indeed. 

Programmer “C” attacks the program much as 
did “A,” after rejecting the common routine ap- 
proach. He programs the edit of one type of trans- 
action and comes up with approximately the same 
steps that “A” did. He then, however, sits back and 
takes a long hard look at the logic of his solution. 
He notes where he has produced redundant and su- 
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perfluous coding. He rearranges his thinking many 
times, programming sections in two or three dif- 
ferent ways before finding the optimum approach. 
He finds that the optimum solution requires only 
180 steps and is 20% faster than “A’s” approach. 
After he has found the best approach for one trans- 
action code, the rest fall in line and the program- 
ming is fairly simple. His total program requires 
nearly as many steps as “A’s,”’ and three times as 
many as “B’s.” Yet his processing time is 20% 
less than “A’s” and 40% less than “B’s.” 


Different Approaches 


“A’s” approach to the problem was certainly 
not sophisticated. It was efficient in that it got the 
work done in a reasonable time, in a manner that 
anyone could follow, and with adequate processing 
speed. 

“B” thought his problem was the essence of 
sophistication. It would be better termed “dehy- 
dration.” All he did was to squeeze the steps into 
the smallest possible space. His sophistication was 
in programming technique, which unfortunately, 
does not guarantee efficiency. 

Programmer “C” also applied sophisticated 
thinking to his program. But, he applied his think- 
ing on the logical approach rather than the pro- 
gramming technique. He was able, of course, to 
get the most out of the machine logic, but not in 
a manner that would confuse the solution to the 
problem. 

Dehydration is a technique that cannot be com- 
pletely condemned. It may be necessary if the 
programming requirements for a given job are 
seen to be more than 80% of the usable computer 
memory. The only alternative to dehydration is the 
use of overlays, which should be avoided if possi- 
ble. If, however, it is seen that even a completely 
dehydrated program will exceed 80% of capacity, 
there is good reason to reanalyze the problem and 
consider the possibility of separating it into two 
programs. It is better to break a problem into 
two runs during problem definition than to wait 
until the first major change in job requirements 
necessitates complete reprogramming. 

Our three erudite technicians differ in other re- 
spects in addition to programming technique. Pro- 
grammer “A” follows the programming procedures 
that he is told to, not without a little grumbling, 
perhaps, but he produces detail flow charts and 
prepares a reasonably adequate program package 
without really questioning why. 

Programmer “B,” however, cannot be bothered 
with detail charting. He relies on charts that he 
calls “gross logic.” This means that his desk drawer 
contains a gross of scraps of paper, old envelopes, 
etc., decorated with unintelligible hieroglyphics 
which resemble a first grader’s attempts at art. He 
boasts that he will never be expendable — who 
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else could follow his programs? He is right — 
nobody else can. As a matter of fact, he spends 
most of his time applying chewing gum and baling 
wire to keep his programs operational. Any change 
in requirements produces chaos — no flow charts, 
no remarks on his coding sheets — he has not the 
slightest idea what happens where in the program. 
His approach to making a change might well be 
called the “pin the tail on the donkey” technique. 
His donkeys have so many tails that they are 
beginning to resemble octopi. 

Programmer “C” dislikes the clerical work at- 
tendant to writing a program as much as anyone. 


But he meticulously prepares detail flow charts, , 


his program listing remarks are the essence of 
legibility, even his “pseudo” program is kept up 
to date to allow reassembly. With him, it is a simple 
matter of self preservation. His operating manual 
is so complete that rarely, if ever, will he be called 
by the computer operator to interpret an operating 
condition that is not contained in the manual. The 
effort he expends in completely documenting his 
program is compensated for by the realization that 
changes to the program in the distant future can 
be handled by inexperienced personnel; he need 
not be deterred from his usual frenetic state to 
change something he has long since forgotten 
about. 


Importance of Standards 


From this discussion, it is apparent that Pro- 
grammer “A” is somewhat less experienced than 
the others. Being a chap of above average intelli- 
gence and ambition, he seeks means of bettering 
himself. A recent psychological study claims that 
the average programmer wears a facade of im- 
perturbability beneath which lies a seething mass 
of conflicts, aggressions and ambitions. Whom will 
he emulate — “B” or “C”? Probably “B,’”’ who un- 
doubtedly has greater prestige among his fellow 
workers. 

If “A” were to take a cold hard look at the situ- 
ation, he would soon realize that the ability to fill 
a program with gimmicks does not materially 
affect the size of his pay check. He would be better 
served to find what management wants. Manage- 
ment is not concerned with the number of steps in 
a routine nearly as much as it is with the efficiency 
of the processing, the time spent in programming 
and debugging and the results from a program once 
it is in production. 

With these aims in mind, the programmer can 
appreciate the need for charting and coding stand- 
ards, efficient debugging procedures, and rules for 
program maintenance. Once he understands that 
standards are in the programmer’s best interest, 
and not the whims of an unconcerned management, 
he can best attain the ambitions that are churning 
within him. s 
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THE 
CARD 
WITH 
SPECIAL 
BACKING 


...I quality 


For smooth-flowing, economical data 
processing, your punched cards must 
consistently meet the requirements 
imposed by your data processing ma- 
chines. Any sacrifice in their quality 
can cause mistakes, lost time and 
higher costs—all of which destroy the 
efficiency of your data processing. 


The IBM card is made to precise 
specifications based on over 40 years 
of research, testing and analysis of 
card performance and customer 
installations. Every step in its manu- 
facture is performed by skilled per- 
sonnel working with the proper tools. 
It must pass every known quality 
control test that has practical appli- 
cation in card production. The card 
stiffness test (illustrated at the left) 
is but one of a score of such tests 
performed daily in IBM Laboratories 
and on card production lines. This 
quality control program—without 
parallel in the industry—offers posi- 
tive assurance that the IBM card has 
the uniformity, durability and relia- 
bility you need. 


The IBM card is backed by un- 
matched DESIGN and SERVICE, 
too. Through IBM’s many Card 
Design Centers...its Sample Card 
Center ...its nationwide network of 
Card Plants and Warehouses... and 
through its Supplies Specialists and 
its Sales Representatives, who know 
both card and machine requirements 
...the purchaser of IBM cards en- 
joys prompt, expert and complete 
assistance with any of his card needs. 


This special backing makes the IBM 
card a value unsurpassed in the 
industry ...and represents one more 
example of the way IBM helps you to 
enjoy Balanced Data Processing. 


Circle No. 6 on Reader Service Card. 
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low-price | 
» computers 
small-scale? 





Answer: All but this one. 


Here is a medium-scale general purpose digital computer, and 
the only small-scale thing about it is the price. It’s the low-price 


Bendix G-15. 
Part of the remarkable success of the G-15 is due to that low 
price. One user writes, “. . . the nearest competitor to the G-15 


costs five times as much.” 


Complete punched card, magnetic tape and punched paper tape 
facilities for the G-15 mean versatility for an almost limitless range 
of business data processing and statistical problems . . . and engi- 
neering work, too. A variety of programming methods answer every 
need, and enable your present staff to do all programming. 


If you believe that your organization isn’t large enough to support a 
computer, then look again. You can start with a basic G-15, which 
includes an alphanumeric input-output typewriter, a paper tape 
punch, and a high speed paper tape reader at no added cost. Then, 
as your needs grow, add the card and magnetic tape accessories. 


Well over 200 G-15 users throughout the world are the best proof of 
its value. The low-cost, high capacity performance is unequalled by 
any other computer today. 


Complete details will be sent upon request. Mention specific problems 
where the G-15 may be helpful, and we will be glad to advise you. 


Bendix Computer Division 


DEPT. G-14, LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 





Experienced programmers, sales and service personnel... 
share our growth. Contact O. PR Staderman, Director of Marketing. 
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SEMANTICS 
in Data Processing 
Supervision 


Do you know what you mean and mean what 
you say?—Views in the communications game. 


By Dr. S. W. Brossman 


THE ACTIVITIES of “perform” and “insure” can 
best be distinguished by thinking of little boxes on 
an organization chart rather than thinking of real 
people. That is, the difference between the two 
words involves group functions rather than human 
actions. None of this is true, of course, because 
only people can do things. And yet this is the way 
the communication game works. And we all play 
it— every day. 

For example, we say that “X Company manu- 
factures products” and that the “Data Processing 
Department processes reports.” Actually, though, 
unless you equate “X Company” and Data Proc- 
essing Department” with “people,” both statements 
are meaningless. If you say that everyone in the 
Data Processing Department, no matter what his 
role, contributes somewhat to the processing of 
reports, then everyone has an overall department 
performance, namely, the production of reports. 
Even high-level supervisors, then, are performers 
of a sort. 

When we say that a group “performs” general 
data processing functions, we mean everyone in 
the group does so, including the group supervisor. 
In other words, even though the men at the ma- 
chines actually do the processing, the supervisor 
“insures” that the work is done properly. 


Question Is Relative 


Every group with an industry is a theatre, and 
every supervisor is a performer on his own stage. 
And some supervisors are greater hams than 
others. But this is beside the point. The point is 
that within a data processing group, for example, 
the supervisor “insures” that data processing 
activities are performed adequately, but outside his 
group the supervisor, as the chief character of the 
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data processing group, “performs” data processing 
functions, for it is now general administration that 
insures that the Data Processing Department is 
provided with adequate general processing services. 
Therefore, the definitions of “perform” and “‘in- 
sure” are relative. Which is all right. We just have 
to make sure that we always take the same relative 
point of view. 

Going a step higher, the question may now be 
legitimately asked, what does the general admin- 
istrator do? Does he perform or does he insure? 
Again, the question is relative. Everyone within his 
own group performs activities. Even the act of mak- 
ing sure that the data processing supervisor oper- 
ates an efficient group is a performance by the 
general administrator, because that’s one of the 
general administrator’s functions. But to the top 
boss, the general administrator doesn’t perform 
before the footlights, even though occasionally he 
does have the spot turned on him. Rather, he exerts 
an influence backstage, whispering cues to faltering 
supervisors, auditioning up-and-coming young 
characters, and occasionally ringing down the cur- 
tain on bad actors. 


Theories 


Looking at the drama from a front-row orchestra 
seat, in the theatre but not quite within the play, 
I would advance the following theories about in- 
dustry’s use of “perform” and “insure”: 

1. The lower you are the more you perform. 

2. The higher you are the more you insure. 

3. No matter how high or low you are, you always 
perform within your box, even while you’re 
insuring. 

4. But the real test as to whether you are per- 
forming or insuring is whatever your boss 
thinks. 
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Programmers: 


Where do you stand in 
programming progress? 


Are you currently in a position to move upward 
and forward into newer, more interesting levels 
of programming? Or is your topmost step 

still well below the height of the art? 


The advanced areas in which we work, e.g. 
MACRO symbolic coding, problem-oriented 
language for data processing, and research in 
Universal Computer Oriented Language only 
partially indicate the importance of computer 
programming at SDC. 


There is also a basic professional advantage 

in the fact that programming is a primary 
function at SDC, rather than a service activity. 
This unusual situation stems directly from the 
fundamental nature of our work—developing 
extremely large computer-centered control 
systems. Among the many professional values 
in this strongly computer-oriented environment 
are the large number of supervisory positions 
open to programmers, and the fact that most 
programming supervisors have programming 
backgrounds. 


Positions now open at all levels (at Santa 
Monica, California and Lodi, New Jersey). 


The extension of SDC’s programming activities 
into new areas of large computer-centered 
control system development has created openings 
for Programmers at several levels of experi- 
ence, including senior status. Please send your 
inquiry to D. B. Price, SDC, 2447 Colorado 
Avenue, Santa Monica, California. 


“SP-127 ANCHOR An Algorithm for Analysis 
of Algebraic and Logical Expressions,” a 
paper by Howard Manelowitz of SDC’s staff 

is available upon request. Send request to 

Mr. Price at SDC. 





SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Santa Monica, California * Lodi, New Jersey 
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How to Make a Paper 


The celebrated cartoonist, Rube 
Goldberg, is famous for his comic 
“inventions.” In fact, the expression 
“a Rube Goldberg contraption” has 
come to mean any fantastically over- 
elaborate device for performing a 
very simple task. For example, Mr. 
Goldberg’s mousetrap (one of many 
he drew) consists of a series of traps, 
hammers, strings, wires, chutes, 
treadmills and what-not and fills an 
entire room. Ultimately, the mouse 
does reach that “big corral up yon- 
der,” but by that time he’s so tuck- 
ered out from all the gymnastics he’s 
been through that he greets it with 
a sigh of relief! 

Rube Goldberg draws his “inven- 
tions” to amuse people. They are not 
meant as serious attempts to solve 
minor problems. Yet, every organiza- 
tion probably has at least one or two 
individuals on its payroll who think 
along the same lines, yet who are not 
trying to be funny! In all probabil- 
ity, they do not realize the extent to 
which they carry out these fantastic 
procedures. Many of them start off 
innocently enough but soon are so 
replete with gimmicks and devices 
that Rube himself might be proud to 
claim them as his type of “inven- 
tions.” 

One area where much of this goes 
on is in the field of data processing. 
To some people mechanical equip- 
ment can be used for any purpose, 
whether it be a giant brain or a 
tabulating machine; a card punch or 


a tape-producing typewriter. They . 


see it as a machine, an object that 
can replace man, perhaps even make 
man obsolete! So they regard its 
potential use as limitless. 

One example we heard of recently 
is the use of accounting machines to 
produce standard procedures. A sep- 
arate card is punched for each line 
in the procedure and “away we go.” 
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The reasoning is that changes then 
become very easy to make. Entire 
paragraphs or merely a line or two 
can be changed simply by preparing 
new cards, and running the whole 
job through again. How long do you 
think it takes to type up a multilith 
master, or paste-up the old copy and 
make a Xerox master from it? Which 
do you think is the simpler way to 
do it? But then, this is the space age 
and we don’t want to use bicycles 
any longer — or do we? 


What Not to Automate 


Undoubtedly, one of the silliest 
uses to which data processing equip- 
ment can be put is the preparation 
and maintenance of a functional file 
for forms control. Yet, a surprising 
number of companies not only do this, 
but boast about it openly as if it 
were an achievement equal to the 
first man rocketing to the moon. 
Frankly, if I headed up a company 
that engaged in such a travesty on 
data processing, I believe I’d take 
pains to assure that both my data 
processing supervisor and forms an- 
alyst got a trip on that first rocket 
heading into outer space—a one-way 
trip, that is! 

Imagine all the preparation, card- 
punching, sorting and tabulating 
runs necessary to maintain such a 
“file’! Notice the quotation marks 
around the word “file.” Actually, it 
is only a listing, or a record of a 
file. The forms themselves still have 
to be filed somewhere, and they have 
to be seen to be analyzed. A proper 
forms control functional file is a 
working tool, not a mere pile of tabu- 
lated data one-half inch thick! 


Purpose of Functional File 


The purpose of a functional file is 
to gather together all forms doing 
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similar jobs. A simple file cabinet, 
with functional coding will do that 
and it will enable the forms analyst 
to instantly see all the forms in a 
specific category. What can he visu- 
alize from a printed list of form 
numbers and descriptions? Will the 
titles tell him what the forms look 
like? Every time he wishes to check 
a certain category of form does it 
necessitate a tab run to furnish him 
with the names and numbers of the 
forms? If it doesn’t, then he’s using 
dated information. Even if such a 
listing is made semi-annually it can 
still be up to six months old! What 
good is that? Especially when some- 
one has to go to a numerical file and 
pull out every single one of the forms 
anyway to see what they look like! 

Other adherents of data processing 
use for forms control boast of its 
value in consolidating printing pur- 
chases. Here, again, it verges on the 
ridiculous. Certain forms lend them- 
selves naturally to group purchasing. 
There is not enough space here to go 
into that problem because an entire 
book can be written on the subject. 
Suffice to say that such forms as 
purchase orders, envelopes, letter- 
heads, tags, invoices, checks and the 
like are obvious choices for consoli- 
dated buying. No one needs to send 
their data processing operation into 
overtime to furnish that kind of in- 
formation. They are grouped to- 
gether readily enough without mak- 
ing an “operation moon-shot” out of 
it. Besides, they might never get it 
off the launching pad! 

Yes, the age of mechanization and 
the space age are upon us and we 
have to face up to it. Meanwhile, if 
you’ll excuse me, I have to get back 
to work. I’m trying to “program” the 
“coffee break” and I don’t know 
whether to try tape-to-card, or card- 
to-tape, or card-to-card...® 
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Delegate Your Troubles Away! 


RAYMOND DREYFACK 


Who has the upper hand in your 
department — you or the clock? 

It’s easy to tell. How many times 
a day do you look at your watch with 
a worried frown? How often are you 
“behind” in your work? 

If you come to the honest, albeit 
reluctant, decision that old Pappy 
Time has you by the seat of the 
pants, then the hour has come to 
face up to the realization that you 
are probably a victim of that ancient 
Roman disease: Anemo Delegadi — 
insufficient delegation. With this de- 
cision made, half the battle is won. 
It is now time to act. 

At the outset let’s clear the air 
of any confusion and doubt regard- 
ing your status with the company. 
Do you want to be known as In- 
dispensable Man No. One, or do you 
want to get things done and get 
ahead? If indispensabiiity is your 
objective read no further. Not much 
we can do for you here. You won’t 
want anyone to know your work. 
Your chief concern is to enshroud 
yourself in an atmosphere of tech- 
nical mystery and voodoo. 

But, if you’re of the more en- 
lightened generation — and most 
people with the initiative and open- 
mindedness to go to the trade mags 
for counsel and assistance are—then 
you’ve reached the conclusion that 
something definitely must be done 
about this back-breaking mountain 
of work you find yourself buckling 
under. Somehow or other you’ll have 
to beat this clock problem, and con- 
tinue to blaze an upward trail for 
yourself. 


Define Your Problem 


Well, as in the art of Systems 
Analysis, before we work out a solu- 
tion we must first define our problem. 
In this case what we need is a break- 
down of all the tasks and responsi- 
bilities that seem to be snowing us 
with such never-ending impact. In 
conjunction with this, let’s examine 
our own title or job description. Per- 
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haps we’re being paid to manage a 
data processing installation, or an- 
alyze systems. In this event, let’s 
take a real close look at what we’re 
actually doing on the job. 

How does our list of duties stack 
up? Take your high-powered magni- 
fying lens out of the desk drawer. 
How many of the duties listed truly 
fit in with the designated job de- 
scription? How many tapes did you 
balance today? How many boards 
did you wire? How many reports 
did you sit down and type yourself? 

How many jobs are you doing per- 
sonally because you’re afraid to 
trust anyone else in the department 
with the assignment? How much de- 
tail work are you doing that could 
be performed by an operator or 
clerk? How much work are you sad- 
dled with because of inadequate staff 
or equipment? 

If the answer to all these questions 
is ‘“None’’, maybe all you need is a 
good assistant, and maybe now is the 
time to start selling management on 
this idea—in terms of what you 
could be contributing if you had the 
time. The word, “maybe”, of course, 
will apply to almost every condition 
mentioned. Maybe your installation 
is so static there’s no place to go and 
nothing further to be done. A rare 
situation, but a possibility nonethe- 
less. 

More commonly, however, one of 
the other conditions will fill the bill. 
Most managers, unless acutely aware 
of the pitfalls, end up doing jobs that 
could be delegated to subordinates. 
Many managers feel that by extend- 
ing themselves to include routine de- 
tail they are acting conscientiously 
in behalf of management by cutting 
down costs. In some small installa- 
tions where an operating supervisor 
plans, installs, wires and runs, this 
may well be the case. 


Consider Potential Gains 


The vital consideration, however, 
is to measure time used in such 
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activity against potential gain if the 
same time were used in the pursuit 
of a higher level of activity — think- 
ing, planning, creating. The average 
manager earns double the wage of 
an operator. You’re cheating your 
management if you contribute an op- 
erator’s performance for a manager’s 
remuneration. Of equal importance, 
you’re cheating yourself. 

Sometimes “doing it yourself” 
seems the fastest and most painless 
way to get a scheduled assignment 
out of the way. What you may be 
doing, however, is side-stepping a 
more vital issue, one that could be 
affecting the work output in other 
areas not so apparent. 

Perhaps there’s a weakness in 
your staff that needs action. If you’re 
doing a detail job simply because 
you can’t trust anyone else with the 
responsibility, a personnel or train- 
ing lack may be implied. Maybe you 
need someone in your department 
with a higher level of intelligence or 
experience. Or maybe you just didn’t 
pay the proper time or attention to 
breaking someone into the job so 
that he could be depended upon for 
reliable performance. 

Or, maybe you’re processing spe- 
cial jobs yourself because of the ex- 
treme importance of the statistics 
involved. Perhaps they go to the 
president of the company, who has 
a disturbing habit of insisting upon 
accuracy. 

This is certainly valid justification 
for your personal attention. But, is 
it necessary for you to do all the 
detail work yourself? Couldn’t you 
assign — delegate —the detail, and 
maintain a personal control on ac- 
curacy and appearance? It’s worth 
thinking about if valuable time is 
involved. 


The Worth of Delegation 


The whole matter of delegation is 
well worth thinking about, at sober 
and serious length. Delegation means 
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Compiling 
Statistical 
Tables 


A small scale computer compiles and prints financial 
tables for a New England publishing firm. 


THE BUSINESS of the Financial Publishing Com- 
pany of Boston is the publication of a wide variety 
of financial tables which are used by thousands of 
organizations throughout the country. These organ- 
izations include banks, insurance companies, and 
sales and consumer finance firms. In addition to the 
statistical material published, charts and tables are 
prepared that are tailor-made to customers’ re- 
quirements. 

Most of the concerns serviced use the tables to 
facilitate the preparation of payment schedules on 
an installment basis. For example, Financial Pub- 
lishing issues various brochures dealing with mort- 
gage payments; amortization schedules; mortgage 
yields, discounts, and premiums; and service charge 
schedules on mortgages that are serviced. 

The firm also publishes over 500 different tables 
relating to payments on consumer loans. The rea- 
son for this large number is that there is a great 
number of methods for computing charges for 
consumer loans, at various rates as well as combina- 
tions of rates. 

Another major phase of the service offered con- 
sists of various types of calculations of bond values 
including: Coupon interest calendar, callable ma- 
turity bond values, short time bond values, munic- 
ipal odd rate bond values, and bond bidding tables. 

Despite the wide variety of tables published for 
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distribution to customers, Financial often has to 
prepare a table specifically for a firm’s require- 
ments. The reason may be that the principal 
amount is an odd sum not given in the published 
tables, or the method used by the company may be 
an unusual combination of two methods and so not 
covered precisely in the statistical material pub- 
lished. 

Because of the large number of tables prepared 
and the huge volume of computations each entails, 
Financial Publishing faces the problem of perform- 
ing the required calculations with complete ac- 
curacy and of printing the tables as quickly as 
possible. 

Until our Royal McBee LGP-30 Electronic Com- 
puter was installed, Financial experienced various 
difficulties in achieving a high degree of operating 
efficiency. Before the acquisition of the computer, 
the company first computed the figures for the 
various tables, then arranged them for printing and 
proofread the figures. These computing operations 
were tedious and drawn out. Because of the deadly 
monotony of the work, errors often crept in un- 
avoidably, placing upon the staff the burden of 
checking the figures with extraordinary vigilance. 


(continued on next page) 
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The System 

At Financial Publishing, the LGP-30 is used as 
a production tool to turn out financial tables faster 
and more accurately than the company was able to 
do before. It prints every item shown, including all 
headings except the main title at the top of the 
page. 

With the installation of the computer, produc- 
tivity has been increased substantially. For ex- 
ample, we now find it possible to let the computer 
run day and night without an operator in attend- 
ance. The increase in productivity is dramatized by 
this fact: our small computer produces in a working 
day of eight hours as many tables as were turned 
out formerly by one man working a full month. 

In addition to the production gains we have 
been able to realize with the computer, the flexi- 
bility of the computer’s operation makes it possible 
to meet the diverse requirements of the purchasers 
of custom-made tables without the slow-downs in 
production that occurred previously. It should be 
pointed out that the speedier production and faster 
service now furnished have led to an increase in the 
volume of business handled. 

The adoption of the computer represents a far 
cry from the rather primitive operation set up 
about thirty years ago by Financial Publishing 
Company when it was founded. The firm began by 
publishing the series of tables called “Monthly Bond 
Values.” This brochure contained thousands of 
figures, each one of which was then computed 
laboriously by hand. After these figures had been 
calculated, they had to be set in the form of the 
pages that would make up the brochure. After the 
figures were set, they had to be proofread carefully 
so that errors could be tracked down and correc- 
tions made. 

The success experienced with the compilations of 
“Bond Values” led Financial to extend its opera- 
tions to the compilation of other types of statistical 
tables. The company began to prepare many types 
of mortgage payment and amortization schedules. 
With the growing importance of purchases made 
by installment payments, the preparation of tables 
and charts for the consumer finance field was 
undertaken. 


Consumer Finance Tables 

Basically, the consumer finance tables are easy- 
to-read forms that indicate how much a purchaser 
should pay weekly or monthly for a product that he 
buys on time. The amount of this periodic payment 
does not depend wholly on the total purchase price. 
Other factors that have to be taken into considera- 
tion are the length of time in which the loan is to 
be paid off, the rate of interest that is to be charged 
for financing the purchase, and the insurance fees. 
There are innumerable variations in the method of 
computing financing charges. The one that is to be 
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used in a particular instance depends on the product 
that is being bought and on local custom. 

The computer has been most effective in comput- 
ing consumer finance tables because of the wide 
profusion of methods, the many factors that may 
help to determine the payments, and the sheer 
volume of such tables. Financial has developed pro- 
grams for the electronic computer which make it 
relatively simple to include or omit some specified 
factor, such as accident and health insurance, in 
computing the amount to be financed. 

The programs are comparatively simple. The 
computer operators do not have any training in 
higher mathematics. The people operating and 
programming the computer ought to have some 
aptitude for handling figures, but they do not need 
even the modest training in mathematics required 
for most college graduates. 


Advantages 

The growing demand for Financial’s services led 
the company to reach the conclusion that the op- 
eration had to be speeded up by the acquisition of 
an electronic computer. Once it was decided to 
adopt an electronic computer, three months were 
spent analyzing the various computers that are 
available on the market. The company decided 
finally to select the Royal McBee LGP-30 for a 
number of reasons. These can be summarized as 
speed of operation, ease of programming, and the 
absence of special requirements for making an 
installation. 

The computer is a compact, mobile unit of desk- 
size. No air conditioning is required for the use of 
the LGP-30. Nor is there any need for special 
electrical connections. 

But the major advantage, as our company saw 
it, was the simplicity of programming and of com- 
puter operation. Hard-to-obtain and high-salaried 
computer specialists do not have to be hired to 
run it. 

By a program is meant the sequence of steps 
that are taken on the computer to solve a particular 
problem. Once a program is developed, it is run 
off on tape and is available for future use. Only the 
raw data have to be changed in subsequent solu- 
tions of a similar problem. Financial Publishing 
does not feel that it is exploiting the computer to 
the fullest extent. Additional programs, that is, 
more computational jobs on it, are still being 
developed. 

The outcome of this experimentation has been a 
sharp step-up of the firm’s productivity and an in- 
crease in its ability to offer more refined break- 
downs of statistical tables without having to hire 
additional clerical people in the office. After being 
in use in the office for over 18 months, the LGP-30 
has wholly fulfilled the most optimistic expectations 
of Financial Publishing. e 
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New from Royal Precision... RPC-9000 


THE LOWEST-PRICED COMPLETE DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEM ON THE MARKET TODAY! 


Economical design: The new, completely-transis- 
torized RPC-9000 is designed for serial mode of 
operation. This feature utilizing magnetostrictive 
delay lines for high-speed memory permits great 
reduction in original equipment costs. Tape trans- 
ports using continuously revolving loops of mag- 
netic tape rather than “start-and-stop” techniques 
further cut initial investment. 

Efficient operation: The RPC-9000 processes data 
“in line.” Data are accepted in random order, and 
all affected records are automatically updated in a 
single uninterrupted sequence of operations. No 
batching or sorting is necessary. Data are recog- 
nized by content, not location. This eliminates the 
need for location codes, and allows efficient utili- 
zation of storage capacity. Eight separate records 
are searched simultaneously. Completely buffered 
input-output permits simultaneous operation of all 


system components. 


Tailored to your needs: With the RPC-9000 you 
buy the exact amount of data processing you re- 
quire. Start with the basic system—computer, tape- 





typewriter, magnetic tape storage unit. Then, as 
your volume grows, you can add high-speed paper- 
tape punches and readers; punched card reacers; 
line printers; additional tape typewriters; more 
magetic tape cartridges; more internal memory. 
You can operate up to 30 of these devices at the 
same time. 

Economical in use: The RPC-9000 is designed for 
ease of operation and maintenance. It uses power 
from any ordinary wall outlet, requires no air con- 
ditioning or site preparation. This low-cost system 
will perform the full range of your data processing 
needs. See your nearby Royal McBee Data Process- 
ing Systems Sales Representative withou: delay, or 
write to the address below for comprehensive 


brochure. 


TN 
@- Royal Precision Corporation 
. M4 


Royal Precision—producers of the LGP-30, the RPC-4000 and the 
RPC-9000-—is jointly owned by the Royal McBee and General Pre- 
cision Equipment Corporations. Sales and service are available 
coast-to-coast, in Canada and abroad through Royal McBee Data 
Processing Offices. 
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Circle No. 9 on Reader Service Card. 


MARKETED BY ROYAL MCBEE, DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


If you have sales ability, and are interested in electronic data processing contact your nearest Royal McBee Data Processing Office, 
or write Sales Administration Director, Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, New York. 
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My agency insists that the pest way © 
_ our new concept 1n Data Production processing ° 
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. will take the time to see what it 15 all 
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CONTEST wr $150,000.00 


TRIAL INSTALLATION .. . FREE FOR 60 DAYS 
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Circle No. 10 on Reader Service Card. 


OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES—ENTER TODAY! 


1. Entries may be submitted on plain paper using two vertical 
rows of three dots each, but must be securely fastened to the 
application. 

2. All entries must be clear and no lines may intersect or touch. 
Use two dimensions only. 

2. Mail entries to Ray Myers Contest . . . Endicott, New York. 
4. Entries will be judged on the basis of earliest postmark, 
simplest, neatest and closest solution to puzzle by Ray Myers 
whose decision wil] be final. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in 
case of ties. 

5. Contest is open to Managers of Data Processing Installa- 
tions in the Continental United States. 

6. Contest is void in Alaska, Hawaii and Mexico and where 
prohibited, taxed or restricted. 

7. Entries must be postmarked no later than July 13, 1960. 

8. Conferences, visitations, etc. will be at the convenience of 
the winner, but installations must be conpleted in 1960. 

9. All entries become the property of Ray Myers Corporation. 
10. It is NOT necessary to enclose a proFILE carton top with 
entry. 

11. Winner is not obligated to accept trial installation unless 
he so indicates after Endicott Production Conference. 


The problem is one of production traffic . . . to see that each 
tranSystem Primary Process Unit (1, 2 and 3) makes a trip 
to each machine (A, B and C) without crossing another's 
previous route. In other words, draw a line from each dot in 
the left row to each dot in the right row without crossing or 
touching lines. 
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TYPE OF INSTALLATION 
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NEW SYSTEMS 


HERE WE GO AGAIN! More electronic 
computer systems announced! In 
almost rapid-fire fashion, RCA kick- 
ed off two systems, the 301 and 601, 
Minneapolis - Honeywell announced 
the Honeywell 400, and NCR waded 
in with its 390. These announce- 
ments were right on the heels of 
new systems like IBM’s 7080, 1620, 
1401, and Royal-McBee’s RPC 4000, 
9000 and Monroe’s Monrobot XI. 

The data processing galaxy is pul- 
sating with new stars, planets, and 
satellites. All of them deserve ex- 
amination and evaluation. Research 
will reveal the impact and destiny 
of each. Remember, every galaxy has 
its comets which burn fiercely and 
brightly before they fade away and 
die, in addition to the stars whose 
brilliance is enduring. 


Emphasis on Medium and 
Small Scale 


Although the new systems include 
large, medium, and small scale com- 
puters, the emphasis decidedly is on 
medium and small scale systems. 
Evident is the fact that manufac- 
turers recognize the vast potential 
in every type and every size busi- 
ness for electronic equipment sized 
to the needs of the customer. After 
all, even in our advanced economic 
state, there are but a handful of 
companies supporting and justifying 
behemoth computers. By contrast 
tens of thousands of companies rep- 
resent the market for smaller scale 
equipment. 

Medium and small scale systems 
provide an answer to the perennial 
question of centralization versus de- 
centralization. Here is a “have-your- 
cake-and-eat-it” possibility by using 
moderate-priced equipment at branch 
facilities as satellites to a high-pow- 
ered device at central headquarters. 

Trends visible in the new an- 
nouncements are: 

1. A full line of computers by 
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each manufacturer, with a high de- 
gree of compatibility of systems and 
programming. 

2. Simplified programming tech- 
niques using key verbs and nouns in 
place of machine language coding. 

In the ensuing months this column 
will devote itself to a critical review 
of the new equipment and tech- 
niques. 


ye Ww xe 


An interesting marriage of IBM’s 
1401 and 1620 data processing sys- 
tems is possible now. On a Request 
Price Quotation basis, you can aug- 
ment the 1401’s high speed input- 
output with the 1620’s fast comput- 
ing speeds (100,000 calculations per 
minute) and greater magnetic core 
storage (20,000 positions with pro- 
vision for incremental increases up 
to 100,000 positions). 

The 1620’s paper tape and type- 
writer input-output are still opera- 
tive in addition to the 1401’s card, 
tape and printer input-output. Pro- 
gramming for the combined comput- 
ers probably would be in 1401 lan- 
guage because an average of only 
four to five digits is required. per 
instruction step as against the fixed 
twelve digit instruction of the 1620. 

A unique possibility is this: Two 
programs may be processed abso- 
lutely simultaneously because two 
complete internal systems are avail- 
able. 
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RCA served notice of its intention 
to play a leading role in data proc- 
essing by the simultaneous closed- 
telecast announcement of two new 
computer systems, the 301 and 601. 
Together with the 501, this trio 
makes up the RCA computer family. 

Both of the new systems include 
the latest solid-state technology, 
modular design, and a disc file stor- 
age medium. 
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The 601 System 


The 601 is a large-scale data proc- 
essing device capable of handling 
business and scientific problems. As 
announced, the 601 appears to have 
a great deal in its favor. Extreme 
degrees of speed, capacity, and ex- 
pansion seem possible. For instance, 
tape speeds of 120,000 characters 
or 180,000 numbers per second may 
be realized. Transfers of data are at 
the rate of 2.5 million characters per 
second. Core storage memory capac- 
ity may be up to 262,000 characters 
and up to 64-on-line input-output 
units may be connected. Parallel 
processing and priority processing 
are part of the systems concept of 
the 601. An example of increased 
power and versatility: A $27,000 per 
month system will sort 250,000 80- 
character messages in 48 minutes; a 
$40,000 configuration will do the 
same job in 24 minutes. 

The 301 is a small scale computer 
challenging the 1401 in its field. It 
is offered with a multiplicity of 
input-output devices and two differ- 
ent sizes of magnetic core internal 
storage. 

Input-outputs include paper tape 
readers and punches, card readers 
and punches, an on-line printer, mag- 
netic tape stations, and record (disc) 
files. 

The core storage comes in two 
capacities of 10,000 or 20,000 char- 
acters. (Incidentally, the 1401’s core 
storage at this writing is 4,000 posi- 
tions, with 8,000 positions soon to 
be announced.) Auxiliary storage is 
provided by up to five record files. 
This is disc storage of over 23 mil- 
lion characters with random access. 


Comparisons between 1401 
and 301 


Here are some quick comparisons 
between the IBM 1401 and the 301: 
The 301 has up to twelve tape sta- 
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tions, the 1401 has six. Tape sta- 
tion characteristics are as follows: 
301 has 250 characters per inch with 
tape speed of 30 inches per second; 
1401 has 200 or 556 characters per 
inch with tape speeds of 75 or 112.5 
inches per second depending on the 
tape station model. The 301 has a 
paper tape reader and a paper tape 
punch both of which operate at 100 
characters per second; the 1401 does 
not have a similar input-output ex- 
cept by the hook-up with the 1620 
as mentioned before. 

On-Line printers of both systems 
are rated at 600 lines per minute. 
The Card Reader on the 301 is rated 
at 600 cards per minute whereas 
the 1401 reads cards at up to 800 
cards per minute. The Card Punch 
on the 301 is slow at 100 cards per 
minute compared to 250 cards per 
minute on the 1401. 


A word about the new Record 
Files available with the 301. Five 
files are available, each with 128 
discs with data recorded on both 
sides. Data is organized on each 
disc as follows: each side has two 
bands, each band has ten blocks, each 
block has up to 900 characters. In 
other words, each record file can 
hold approximately 4.5 million char- 
acters. 

A curious note is this: the RCA 
Record File is designed and looks 
like a juke-box. In fact, the discs 
are steel 45 r.p.m. records and they 
are manually interchangeable. This 
last feature arouses many systems- 
design possibilities such as keeping 
programs on discs and swapping 
storage data for new programs. 

More about the RCA 301 will be 
told in a subsequent column. ® 








For your convenience in obtaining 
pertinent and helpful information on 
the latest equipment, forms, services 
and related products in the data proc- 
essing field, we direct your attention 
to the following free literature avail- 
able from the manufacturers. Circle 
the numbers pertaining to the litera- 
ture you wish to receive on the 
Reader Service Card appearing else- 
where in “DP.” 


DATA PROCESSING AUXILI- 
ARY EQUIPMENT manufactured 
by Monarch Metal Products, Inc., is 
detailed in a 32-page, fully illustrat- 
ed, two-color supplement and a revis- 
ed price list. Featured in the supple- 
ment is the new line of full suspen- 
sion files recently introduced by 
Monarch. Among other key data 
processing equipment offered are re- 
designed tub files, a new line of 
heavy duty and all purpose trucks, 
new reel storage cabinets, etc. The 
new price list covers both Monarch 
Catalog No. 4 and the Supplement. 


Circle No. 72 on Reader Service Card. 


REAL ESTATE TAX ACCOUNT- 
ING PROBLEM, solved in Ramsey 
County, Minnesota through the use 
of a Remington Rand Univac 120 
Computer system, is the subject of 
a new booklet published by Reming- 
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ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. The booklet explains in 
detail the technical considerations 
involved in this conversion. Other 


features include an appraisal of 
Univac integrated data processing 
systems, benefits which may be 
achieved from the installation of 
such systems, and Ramsey’s plans for 
wider application of the Univac 120. 


Circle No. 73 on Reader Service Card. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES as 
related to application of a computer 
system are described in an illustrated 
bulietin. This report, published by 
Bendix Computer Division, shows 
how a low-cost computing system 
may be made to effectively prepare 
invoices and up-date accounts. The 
literature points how varying combi- 
nations of equipment can meet the 
needs of individual organizations. 
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MILLIMICROSECOND' CUR- 
RENT PULSE GENERATOR. This 
two page illustrated bulletin from 
Rese Engineering, Inc., points out 
the very fast rise time (5 millimicro- 
seconds at moderate currents), il- 
lustrates the typical, jitter-free puls- 
es available, and lists complete speci- 
fications. 
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Notable Quotes 











“As we proceed toward our desti- 
nation, perhaps we should be hum- 
bly aware, as Dr. Charles J. Reigner 
reminds us, that ‘Glamour is not 
greatness; applause is not fame; 
noise is not influence; prominence is 
not eminence’.” . . . “Professional - 
ization,” Office Executive, Mar. 1960. 

“Terminology in the business au- 
tomation field continues to be con- 
fusing, not only to the general pub- 
lic but to those who are involved 
with it daily as well.” ... “From 
the Publisher’s Desk.” Management 
and Business Automation, March 
1960. 

“This year should show great 
strides in the use of data processing 
equipment for scientific management 
purposes.” ...K. S. Axelson, “Out- 
look for Electronic Data Processing,” 
Management Controls, March 1960. 

“One basic difference between the 
leader and the non-leader is that 
the former thinks of today’s actions 
in terms of tomorrow’s objectives 
while the non-leader takes each event 
as it comes, without concern for to- 
morrow.” ... Laurence A. Appley, 
The President’s Scratchpad, AMA 
Management News, March 1960. 


Delegate 
Your Troubles Away! 


(continued from page 22) 


a happier staff. People like to be 
confided in and trusted. Delegation 
means added flexibility of thinking 
and action for the delegator. If 
you’re out sick, or called away to a 
conference, do you worry all day 
that the work won’t be done proper- 
ly? It’s easier than you think to 
delegate such worries away. 
Delegation prepares subordinates 
for more interesting assignments, 
increased responsibility. It prepares 
the delegator for the acquisition of 
higher level know-how and experi- 
ence. It paves the way to that upper 
echelon job that is waiting for you 
somewhere, some time in the future. 
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PRODUCTS & SERVICES 





TRACTOR TAPE SYSTEM 


This computer tape system will 


read and write information at a 
speed of 1,500,000 letters or numbers 
per second. This is the equivalent 
of almost four full-length books in 
one second. The new computer tape 
system is by far the fastest in the 
world. Designated TRACTOR, this 
IBM magnetic tape system is 24 
times faster than those used on pres- 
ent large-scale IBM computers. 

The TRACTOR tape system is fully 
automatic. Sealed cartridges contain- 
ing the reels of tape are stored with- 
in the unit. These cartridges are 
brought into position automatically 
by the computer for magnetic read- 
ing and writing. It can manipulate 
as many as 640 sealed cartridges 
holding 220 miles of magnetic tape. 
Full capacity is 60 billion characters 
of information — the equivalent of a 
library of 150,000 volumes. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
BANKING AUTOMATION 


Representatives from banks in 
Sweden and Canada gave an inter- 
national flavor to the first National 
Conference on Banking Automation 
in Detroit, May 10-12. These good 
neighbors were joined by American 
bankers from 26 states, and from 90 
different banks, in a high-level inter- 
change of information on the prob- 
lems of data processing in banking. 

Magnetic Ink Character Recogni- 
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tion, MICR, the “Common Machine 
Language” developed over the past 
four years by the American Bankers 
Association, held the spotlight 
through most of the conference. Only 
with MICR in its final form, which 
was announced just last April, have 
most banks been willing to give 
serious consideration to the field of 
machine data processing. The con- 
ferees, however, had benefit of much 
more than a single year’s experience 
in banking automation, since a num- 
ber of the speakers had been in- 
volved in the subject for five years 
or more. 

The Detroit Research Institute, 
sponsor of the conference, received 
the plaudits of the bankers in at- 
tendance. Banking, the largest non- 
governmental data-handling business 
in the world, is moving forward in 
data processing. 
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NEW AUTOMATION CENTER 

Establishment of a new division 
of McDonnell Aircraft as a com- 
mercial operation offering complete 
electronic data processing services 
to industry and commerce in both 
scientific and administrative work 
was announced by President J. S. 
McDonnell. 

The new division, to be known as 
the McDonnell Automation Center, 
represents the company’s first ven- 
ture in the commercial field. The 
formation of the new division for 
commercial work is a logical out- 
growth of an internal electronic data 


processing operation that is believed 
to be one of the largest in the Mid- 
west. 

In the past five years McDonnell 
has developed an organization of 253 
specialists in data processing and 
systems work and has equipment in- 
stalled that is valued at more than 
$7 million plus equipment on order 
that will increase capacity by five 
times in the near future. 

The company is prepared to offer 
a complete data processing service 
including the development of systems 
and procedures for other business 
firms and the training of their 
personnel. 

The staff consists of 75 mathe- 
maticians and +teehnicians in the 
scientific computing group and 178 
system analysts, programmers and 
technicians in administrative data 
processing work. 

McDonnell is presently equipped 
with an IBM 709 and 705 II, as well 
as smaller computers. An IBM 7090 
will be delivered in October and an 
IBM 7080 is currently on order. The 
company will market their computer 
services on a national basis but will 
place special emphasis on selling in 
the Metropolitan St. Louis area at 
the outset. 

Richard A. Gilbert will be operat- 
ing manager of the McDonnell Auto- 
mation Center, reporting to William 
R. Orthwein, vice president of gen- 
eral services. 
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REMINGTON RAND 
INTERPRETERS 


A new series of Selective Inter- 
preters, which speed and simplify a 
whole range of punched card func- 
tions from preparation of customer 
bills and statements through print- 
ing of shipping labels, has been an- 
nounced by Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation. 

The series consists of: 

Type 312-5 Selective Interpreter 

Type 312-6 Selective Posting In- 

terpreter 

Type 312-7 Selective Posting In- 

terpreter with Dual Card Re- 
ceiver 

The Interpreter is the machine 
which senses information punched in 
a card, then prints out the informa- 
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tion on the card in English or, as 
with the Posting Interpreter, on the 
same or other cards. The significance 
of the Selective Interpreters lies in 
the fact that they can “select” the 
data to be printed out. 


New Features us and _atneres 


ine 
Ability to print on any one of 13 an gurtace 


lines, as pre-selected on a control 
dial above, between, and below all 
punching positions of the card; 





Dial selection of the line to be THIS IS AN AVERY TABULABEL — ull 
printed for each run of the deck; JUST 2 SIMPLE =e 
i t ds of 
The card to be sensed can be auto- STEPS... pte Nema — bg map 
matically selected either by a dial FIRST—as the tabula- shelves with Tabulabels. 


: : tor imprints Avery THIS 18 AN AVERY TABULABEL 
setting corresponding to control hole Tabulabels they 


punching in the card, or in following smoothly rewind 


themselves into easy- Mid-West farm equipment mfg. 
cards ; to-handle rolls. boosts imprinting from 120 
° ° , to 400 labels per minute. 
Automatic print suppression of \ THIS 18 AN AVERY TASULABEL 


printing on cards containing speci- ——- 
fied control holes; 

Automatic suppression of sensing 
on all cards in a deck not punched 
with selected control holes — permit- 


Giant West Coast-bank addresses 
7000 packages of travelers checks 
daily to world wide destinations. 


THIS 16 AN AVERY TABULABEL 


distin EieESS ie he: ene ae wast 





\ 
ting, for the first time, posting on SECOND —an Avery nd 
cards with different punching; electric dispenser nd 

Posting up to 13 lines on a single —. Ties Z “e 


card, on lines desired, through suc- Tabulabels are dis- 
cessive passes of a deck of cards; — easily, 
Simplified operator setting and 
control through dials on the front 
of the machine; 
New style type for improved read- 
ing of interpreted documents. 
Prices are: 





ASULABEL 






AVERY LABEL COMPANY Div. 183 


117 Liberty St., New York 6 « 608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5 © 1616 So. California St., Monrovia, 
California ¢ Offices in Other Principal Cities 





Machine Lease Purchase 
Type 312-5 $190 $ 9,500 try them today! a —— 
Type 312-6 $205 $10,250 write for company__ ~ —_ - 
Type 312-7 $215 $10,750 FREE samples now edérest__________..-. —_—_—_— 
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COMPATIBLE PRINTER 


A high-speed printing unit that is 
compatible with both the Univac line 
of tape-fed computer systems and 
those of other manufacture was an- 
nounced by the Remington Rand Uni- 
vac Division of Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration. It operates at 600 lines a 
minute. Up to now, it has been ap- 
plicable only to the Univac line of 
computers. 

Called the Univac Compatible high- 
speed printer, the equipment is com- 
prised of a tape reader, a control 
unit and a printer. It functions on 
the “off-line” principle, which means 
that the computer itself is not tied 
up while the printing is being done, 
and is thus free for other computa- 
tional work. 

The printer will rent for $3,500 
a month or it may be purchased at 
$195,000, the company said. Deliv- 
eries will begin in eight months. 

The Univac Compatible printer 
automatically reads, checks and 
prints out information from the 
magnetic tape on which the computer 
has recorded its calculations. It 
prints entire lines of data at once, 
rather than individual words or let- 
ters. Each of these lines may con- 
tain as many as 130 characters — 
alphabetical or numerical. There are 
51 printable characters available — 
26 alphabetical, 10 numerical, 15 
punctuation and special symbols. 

Company reports, records and 
documents can be printed out in any 
desired format, at high speed, on 
sprocket-fed paper forms. The width 
of the printed lines may vary from 
four to 27 inches. 

Any error detected by the system’s 
internal checking circuits will cause 
the printer to stop. 
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WRIGHT PANELS 
A complete selection of control 
panels manufactured to IBM stand- 
ards, and wires for the panels, are 
now being offered by The Wright 
Line, Inc. 
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The lightweight, low-cost panels, 
known as “Wright Panels,” are stur- 
dily constructed of aluminum, in a 
golden finish. All wires are color 
coded for quick and easy identifica- 
tion. 

The 402-3 panel is self-contacting, 
thus eliminating the need for jacks 


and permitting much faster wire 
checking and changing when re- 
quired. 


The new Wright Panels will be on 
display for the first time at the 
NMAA Convention in San Francisco. 
Wright Panels will be available 
through all of the firm’s branch of- 
fices throughout the United States 
and in Canada. 
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UNISTORALLS 


The Wright Line, Inc. announced 
the complete redesign of the UNI- 
STORALL line. The new models 
match existing UNISTORALL equip- 
ment in outward appearance. How- 
ever, redesign has greatly increased 
the storage capacities and flexibility 
of the units. Shelf storage of control 
panels as well as channel storage is 
available and all models are available 
with or without covers. 
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STORAGE CABINET 
For large capacity and flexibility 
of storage of control panels, The 
Wright Line, Inc. had developed and 


introduced this new cabinet. The 
cabinet is 60” in height and equipped 
with 16 removable shelves. This al- 
lows flexibility of storage of either 
permanently wired or temporarily 
wired panels as well as boxes, forms 
or even file trays. 

The new cabinet will hold 16 triple 
panel boards or 32 double panel 
boards or 48 single panel boards, or 
a combination. It is also arranged 
to hold 16 Univac #60-120 panels. 
Guide rails along the shelf edge allow 
for easier withdrawal or insertion of 
panels. 
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ASSEMBLY TECHNIQUE 


The new “MiniWeld” technique 
achieves the maximum possible ultra- 
miniaturization of standard elec- 
tronic components. This unit 
achieves five times the packing den- 
sity of the conventional printed 
board construction for electronic 
hardware. A new welded matrix 
method makes possible the inter-con- 
necting of the MiniWeld modules 
with a minimum of space loss. 

During the assembly process nickel 
ribbon wire leads are virtually wov- 
en together. The standard compo- 
nents are stacked in contact with each 
other between mylar film. Then vari- 
ous sub-circuits and components are 
welded together to complete modules. 
The entire element is finally “potted” 
by encasing in an insulating com- 
pound which makes it highly resist- 
ant to shock and vibration. 

The MiniWeld technique is a de- 
velopment of Sippican Corporation 
and Francis Associates, both of Mar- 
ion, Massachusetts. The Engineered 
Electronics Company has become af- 
fillated with these two New England 
organizations through its parent, the 
Electronic Engineering Company of 
California, Santa Ana, Calif., which 
purchased twenty-five per cent in- 
terest in the Sippican Corporation. 
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COMPUTER LANGUAGE 
TRANSLATOR 

An electronic data processing sys- 
tem is making it possible for two 
computers to “talk” to each other in 
a common electronic mathematical 
language at the U. S. Navy David 
Taylor Model Basin near Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Delivery and acceptance of the sys- 
tem, which is known as a ZA-100 
“Computer Language Translator,” 
was announced by the officials of the 
Electronic Engineering Company of 
California, Santa Ana, Calif., design- 
ers and manufacturers of the equip- 
ment. The ZA-100 performs 13 elec- 
tronic data translations. 

Located in the Applied Mathe- 
matics Laboratory of the David Tay- 
lor Model Basin, the Translator en- 
ables two computers, the IBM 704 
and the Remington Rand Univac, to 
freely interchange mathematical data 
or to process raw scientific data. 

The ZA-100 will translate either 
Univac data into IBM 704 data or 
vice versa, or it will translate analog 
or binary data from hydro-mechani- 
cal and structural tests, and spec- 
trum analysis data into either of the 
two computer formats. 

Other Computer Language Trans- 
lator systems are now in operation 
at the System Development Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica, Calif., The Mar- 
tin Company, Denver, Colo.; and at 
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the North American Aviation, Inc., 
Missile Division, Downey, Calif. 
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609 CALCULATOR 


The IBM 609 calculator is a low- 
cost, solid state punched card calcu- 
lator for use in a broad range of com- 
mercial, industrial and engineering 
applications. The new machine com- 
bines the functions of input, calcula- 
tion, storage and output in a single 
cabinet. No air ‘onditioning or spe- 
cial power lines are required. 

A high-speed machine, the 609 can 
perform additions and subtractions 
at micro-second speeds (12-digit 
numbers in only 392 microseconds), 
and multiplications and divisions in 
milliseconds. The 609’s storage is in 
the form of magnetic cores. The 
basic machine offers 240 positions of 
core storage. This can be increased 
to a maximum of 384 positions. 

Standard IBM punched cards are 
used for input and output. The ma- 


chine will read and punch cards at 
a basic rate of 200 cards per minute. 

Programmed by wired control pan- 
els, the basic 609 is equipped with 
80 program steps. Each is capable 
of performing three separate opera- 
tions. A maximum of 144 program 
steps can be incorporated in the ma- 
chine. 

All program steps are non-sequen- 
tial. This permits the 609 to make 
logical decisions on the steps to be 
used in solving a problem without 
regard to sequence. This means that 
many jobs formerly requiring mul- 
tiple machine runs can now be com- 
bined into a single pass through the 
new calculator. 

The 609 will rent for $1,175 a 
month. It will sell for $55,500. 
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MAGNETIC INK FORMS 

Consolidated Business Systems, 
Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., recog- 
nizing the unlimited applications of 
common machine language to busi- 
ness forms and systems, announced 
the availability of forms printed with 
magnetic ink. Consolidated is also in- 
troducing a consulting service for 
firms interested in employing mag- 
netic ink character recognition as 
part of their forms handling pro- 
cedure. 
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AUTOMATIC WINDOW 
TRANSACTIONS 


A new machine designed to speed 
up service and insure accuracy at 
the teller’s window in banks has been 
developed by The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. The machine com- 
bines in two compact units the func- 
tions presently performed by a con- 
ventional teller’s machine, an adding 
machine, and a hand-operated coin 
dispenser. 

The teller’s machine figures auto- 
matically the amount of change due 
a customer. At the same time it acti- 
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vates a change dispenser which in- 
stantly delivers the proper coins to 
the customer. The device is the first 
automatic money-handling mecha- 
nism developed for bank tellers’ use. 

Change transactions in banks in- 
clude the cashing of checks, the de- 
positing of checks when the customer 
wants part of the check returned in 
the form of cash, and the payment of 
loan installments, utility bills, Christ- 
mas savings or other accounts by 
either cash or check. 


Typical Transaction 


With present teller’s equipment, a 
typical window transaction frequent- 
ly involves several adding machine or 
paper-and-pencil mental calculations, 
each of which offers an opportunity 
for error. For example, a depositor 
might hand to the teller a paycheck 
with a deposit slip which called for 
part of the check to be deposited, 
part to be used in paying a loan in- 
stallment, part to pay a utility bill, 
and the balance to be returned in 
cash. 

In many cases the check tendered 
in transactions of this type is insuf- 
ficient to take care of the various 
payments and the balance must be 
covered by the depositor with an 
additional cash payment. In such 
cases the new machine automatically 
detects that further payment is re- 
quired, shows the teller the amount 
still due, and then automatically fig- 
ures the change and dispenses the 
coins for the amount of cash given 
to the teller in payment. 

A “controlled subtraction” feature 
has been included in the keyboard, 
but the subtraction feature does not 
interfere with the audit control of 
totals. All necessary totals such as 
“Deposit,” “Cash In,” “Cashed 
Checks,” and so on, are under lock 
control to provide an automatic audit 
of transactions, and the subtraction 
feature has no effect on such locked- 
in totals. Thus miscellaneous addi- 
tion and subtraction, listing, and fa- 
cility to obtain debit and credit totals 
makes the teller’s machine capable 
of handling routine adding machine 
jobs. 

The teller’s machine has facility to 
accumulate as many as nine separate 
classification totals. It will also vali- 
date media of all types, providing an 
accurate tie-in with the audit tape 
of the machine. 
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INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 


A new line of information retrieval 
equipment is now being produced for 
industry and government by Jonker 
Business Machines, Inc. of Gaithers- 
burg, Md. Shown above are the “Ter- 
matrex-10” track model and four 
“keyword” cards. A complete Jonker 
information retrieval system consists 
of a “Termatrex” machine (about 
the size of an electric typewriter), 
sets of “keyboard” cards (each card 
set having a basic capacity of 10,000 
items of data) and a specially-de- 
signed card holder. 

The system is searched by placing 
a number of “keyboard” cards de- 
scribing a question in the machines. 
Coinciding holes visible as light dots 
designate the document answering 
the question. 
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FOTOLIST 


The new system, called FotoList, 
winks its camera’s eye at great speed, 
reading the information on individ- 
ual punched cards and recording that 
information as continuous or sequen- 
tial text or listing on a negative from 
which the printing plates are made. 

The new systems machine, develop- 
ed and produced by the VariTyper 
Corporation of Newark, N. J., has 
been in continuous operation with 
the U. S. Government in the nation’s 
capital for some years before its 
present release to industry and busi- 
ness at large. The U. S. Navy, Bu- 


reau of Ships uses the FotoList Sys- 
tem for the simplification and econ- 
omization of its many listings and 
directory publications. 

One of the system’s features, aside 
from the fact that it eliminates type- 
setting, is that a single source file 
of information can be made to “spell- 
out” a number of different types of 
publications. For example, the almost 
astronomical number of parts that 
go into the construction of ships can 
all be contained in one file, regardless 
of ship model. Each file punched card 
contains the information about a 
part. Those cards are code-punched 
so that if it is necessary to produce 
a listing by alphabet, by part num- 
ber, by ship model, or by any other 
required classification, the cards are 
electronically sorted for that classifi- 
cation and then fed to the FotoList 
machine. The FotoList organizes the 
information contained on the indi- 
vidual cards, as a sequential listing 
in the form of a negative for instant 
reproduction. The otherwise waste- 
ful duplication of source file informa- 
tion is eliminated together with the 
costly, time-consuming problem of 
setting metal type and maintaining 
it for each separate publication. 


Key of Process 

The key of the process is that the 
lines of information, contained on 
the source file cards, become the lines 
of type in the final printing — with- 
out setting type. 

Perfect alignment is achieved with 
an engineering device that is very 
simple. All FotoList cards are pre- 
punched with a hole at each end. 
During the typing operation “pin- 
grippers” pass through the holes in 
the cards holding them securely in 
an exact pre-determined position 
while the card is typed up. Thus all 
cards automatically bear their in- 
dividual lines of information in the 
same exact position. The process is 
repeated during the filming opera- 
tion with each card held with pin 
grippers when it reaches the camera 
lens. The result is perfect alignment 
as well as uniform line spacing. 

A single drawer file of cards, used 
in the process, can eliminate a ton 
of metal type together with its cost 
of setting and composing. Proof 
reading is eliminated because the 
camera does not misspell or make 
typographical errors. 
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VICTOR CLASS 100 


The most recent data processing 
development of Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Co. research into high-speed 
transistorized analysis systems is the 
improved Victor Class 100. Auto- 
matic programming now allows an- 
alysis of data in any chosen sequence. 

With automatic programming (an 
optional feature), urgently needed 
information is chosen for analyza- 
tion first. Undesired departments or 
accounts may be completely omitted 
in the analysis. 

When operating under control of 
the automatic programmer, the num- 
ber of the department or account to 
be scrutinized is immediately trans- 
mitted to a solenoid-activated Digit- 
Matic and printed on paper tape. 
Punched tape data is scanned at the 
rate of 1,000 digits per second. De- 
sired figures are accumulated and 
totaled by the electronic register of 
the analyzer. While this total is 
transmitted to the Digit-Matic for 
printing, the programmer has auto- 
matically fed in the number of the 
next department or account to be 
analyzed. 

Engineered to bring modern data 
processing into the financial reach of 
medium-sized business and industry, 
this low-cost system may be used to 
prepare up-to-date reports on labor, 
sales, production, inventory and 
other detailed commercial applica- 
tions. No special wiring is required. 

Price of the basic analysis system: 
approximately $15,000. Delivery is 
offered within 120 days of order. 
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E-Z READ 


Jersey Tab Card announced new 
E-Z READ 5081. This card had every 
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field indicated under each punch po- 
sition. Many data processing super- 
visors, in an unselfish effort on their 
parts to add further to what they felt 
was a basically sound improvement 
over the current 5081 stock card, 
suggested additional features. 

The card has the fields indicated 
BETWEEN every OTHER punch po- 
sition. 
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PRINTING REPERFORATOR 


The first teletypewriter which will 
produce a printed message on a 
standard 11/16 inch punched tape 
compatible with electronic readers 
and integrated data processing sys- 
tems was announced by the TELau- 
tograph Corporation, Los Angeles. 
Distribution quantities of the ma- 
chine — the Olivetti T2PN Printing 
Reperforator — are now in stock at 
the Los Angeles factory and are 
available for immediate delivery. 

In both sending and receiving 
messages, it prepares a conventional, 
fully-perforated, 11/16 inch five- 
channel tape. At the same time, the 
machine prints a typewritten mes- 
sage between the feed holes of the 
perforated tape. 

The tapes produced are printed- 
and-perforated media which are com- 
patible with optical or electronic tape 
readers. The T2PN provides printed 
and perforated tapes which can be 
stored under systems now used only 
for uninterpreted tapes. 

The machine is a printing reper- 
forator which is also a self-contained 
teletypewriter. That is, it is the unit 
with direct keyboard operation. It is 
compatible with existing teletype- 
writer circuits and machines and can 
be delivered for 60 wpm or 75 wpm 
operation. There are almost 20 dif- 
ferent keyboard options available, in- 
cluding four-bank machines. These 
are designed for compatibility with 
typewriter systems. The punching 








se 


codes for upper and lower case with 
other teletypewriter systems are pro- 
grammed into the four-bank ma- 
chines automatically. 

The T2PN is approximately the 
same size and weight as an electric 
typewriter. Two variations are avail- 
able. The T2PR is an on-line machine 
for receiving only. The T2PL is for 
off-line use in tape preparation. TEL- 
autograph makes the machines avail- 
able on either a rental or direct sale 
basis. The T2PN rents for $37 per 
month, sells for $1,900. The T2?R 
costs $30 per month or $1,555. The 
T2PL is $25 per month or $1,260. 
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“ROBOT” PRESS FORMS 


A high-speed automatic press, de- 
veloped by Baltimore Business 
Forms, is turning out punched cards 
several times faster than by pre- 
vious methods. This speed, reports 
the producers who own the machine, 
means that multiple copy punched 
cards can be made on an economical 
basis. 

The new punched card press uses 
roll stock to obtain high speed pro- 
duction. It prints on paper and 
punched cards, inserts carbons be- 
tween parts of the forms, glues them 
together, perforates the leaves, scores 
the cards for bursting, cuts off fin- 
ished forms, and stacks them in 
piles for wrapping. The machine also 
features automatic registration be- 
tween copies, has its own built-in 
quality control instruments, and 
lubricates itself with automatic mist 
lubrications. 
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DIGITAL PRINTER 


The Equipment Division of Epsco, 
Incorporated, announced the avail- 
ability of its Model DP-834 Digital 
Printer, a solid-state militarized Dig- 
ital Printer which complies with the 
requirements of MIL-E-4158B and is 
automatic in operation. 

With a capacity of 11 columns, the 
DP-834 prints at speeds up to 5 
lines per second. It accepts decimal 
data for six columns from measur- 
ing instruments, prints function and 
polarity as well as decimal point loca- 
tion, and provides three columns of 
test number identification. 
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PUNCHED CARD HOLDER 


A type of holder for punched cards 
and forms, which provides record 
visibility and can be used indoors or 
outdoors, has been introduced by the 
Chicago Desk Pad Company. Called 
“Poly-Zip” Holders, they are made 
of transparent polyethylene and fea- 
ture a patented closure. The “Poly- 
Zip” closure provides an airtight, 
weather-resistant seal by pressing 
the fastener together by sliding the 
fingers over it. It is opened by insert- 
ing a finger at the top of the closure 
and giving a slight pull. 

“Poly-Zip” Holders have a punched 


extension at the top for easy hanging 
and storage. All four sides are closed, 
with three sides heat sealed and the 
patented closure at the top. The 
holders have a list price of twenty 
cents each. 
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REAL-TIME REFERENCES 


Chrono-log Corporation digital 
clocks and digital calendars are avail- 
able to provide time and date infor- 
mation to computers and data proc- 
essing systems. The Chrono-log 
clocks and calendars are used in 
monitor systems and supervisory sys- 
tems on digital computers. By pro- 
viding a real-time reference, the 
clocks and calendars permit the com- 
puter to perform cost accounting and 
operations analysis computations for 
each job run on the machine with- 
out operator intervention. 

Chrono-log real-time reference sys- 
tems are available at prices ranging 
from $290 for a digital clock with 
time output of hours and minutes up 
to $980 for a clock-calendar system 
which reads the month, day and time 
to the nearest second. Special inter- 
nal circuitry to permit operation with 
various computer systems can be 
furnished as required. 
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SEQUENCE TIMING 


A sequence timing board for actu- 
ating three stopwatches at the same 
instant with a squeeze of the hand 
which carries the board, was an- 
nounced by Heuer Time Corporation. 
Based on a design used by time-and- 
motion personnel to collect “standard 
data,” it is called the Multi-Sequence 
Board. 

The unit times sequential steps 
with zero time loss between those 
steps. The procedure is to start with 
Timer 1 at zero, Timer 2 stopped at 
any point other than zero, and Timer 
3 in motion. Each step is timed out 
— and the observer has the duration 
of any step to record “frozen” data 
from the previous one. The board is 
of 3/16-inch thick black Plexiglas, 
shaped for arm comfort. Watches and 
timers may be wound and operated 
without removal from the board. A 
left-handed model is also available. 
Cost is $18.75. 
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PLACES 


REMINGTON RAND 


DWIGHT D. MOONEY has been 
named director of patents in the of- 
fice of the General Counsel for the 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation. For the past thir- 
teen years he has been a member of 
the Patent Department of the IBM 
Corporation where he was in charge 
of policy and staff supervisory mat- 
ters for the director of patents. 

CHARLES D. SCRIBNER has 
been named vice president in charge 
of personnel for the Remington Rand 
Division. Since 1958, he has been 
vice president in charge of person- 
nel for Vickers Incorporated, De- 
troit, another Sperry Rand division. 


PHILCO 


The appointment of RICHARD 
HOLDEN, Rear Admiral US Navy, 
Retired, as director of the advanced 
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systems development department of 
Philco Corporation’s Government and 
Industrial Group was announced. In 
this capacity, Admiral Holden will 
coordinate Philco’s activities in this 
area with extensive emphasis in anti- 
submarine warfare. Admiral Hold- 
en’s most recent assignment in his 
26-year service career was as plan- 
ning officer for Underwater Warfare 
Research and Development on Ad- 
miral Hayward’s staff at the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Washington, 
D. C. 

CONRAD YOUNG was appointed 
marketing manager of the com- 
munications and weapons division 
for Philco’s Government and Indus- 
trial Group. He will have full re- 
sponsibility for the direction of sales, 
contracts and planning. Activities of 
this division include Philco programs 
in communications, radar, missile 
and missile fuzing fields. 


IBM 


ALBYN McCULLOH has been ap- 
pointed special counsel in the office 
of the secretary, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation an- 
nounced. He was formerly counsel 
for the IBM Federal Systems Divi- 
sion. He is succeeded as counsel by 
WILLIAM T. RUSSELL, who was 
corporate staff attorney. 

Three executives of IBM were 
promoted to key manufacturing posi- 
tions in the Company’s General Prod- 
ucts and Data Systems Divisions. 
HORACE W. THUE was named as- 
sistant general manager in charge 
of manufacturing. He was formerly 
general manager of the division’s 
manufacturing plant at Endicott, 
N. Y. Succeeding Mr. Thue as Endi- 
cott general manager is FRANCIS 
G. PAUL. Mr. Paul previously was 
the assistant general manager at 
IBM’s Data Systems Divisions man- 
ufacturing facilities in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. WARREN K. LIND was named 
assistant general manager of the 
Poughkeepsie plant. He was formerly 


BARRETT, formerly Advanced Sys- 
tems sales manager for Lockheed 
Electronics Company’s Newport Di- 
vision, has joined Aeronutronic as 
manager of Systems Marketing, 
Range Systems Operation. DAVID 
M. CONRAD has been named man- 
ager of Administration for Space 
Technology Operations and CARL R. 
JARDINE has joined the company 
as manager of Computer Compo- 
nents, Computer Operations Market- 
ing. 


AUTONETICS 


JOHN A. MACHINA has been ap- 
pointed Industrial Products sales su- 
pervisor for the central marketing 
region for Autonetics, a division of 
North American Aviation, Inc. Ma- 
china is in charge of the Industrial 
Products sales and service office in 
Chicago, IIl. 


BATTELLE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 

MICHAEL TIKSON has _ joined 
the staff of Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, Ohio, where he 
will be in charge of the digital com- 
puting center. The author of several 


papers on mathematics for digital 
computers, Tikson has been a mem- 
ber of the policy committee of the 
Univac Scientific Exchange. The new 
Battelle staff member received a B.S. 
from Youngstown University,an M.A. 
from Lehigh University, and an M.S. 
from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


KINEPLEX SALES ENGINEER 


ELDON MAY has been named 
data communications field sales en- 
gineer for Collins Radio Company’s 
Western Division, Burbank, Calif. 
He will handle sales of Collins Kine- 
plex data communications systems 
to military, government and com- 
mercial markets throughout Colora- 
do, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
EXPANSION 
Datamatic Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell has opened a branch sales 
office in Detroit as part of a program 
to expand its electronic data proc- 
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assistant general manager at the 
General Products Divisions San 
Jose, Calif., plant. 


Share your ideas for making 
IDP machines more versatile 
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Marketing Staff of Space Technology 
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sion of Ford Motor Company, New- 
port Beach, Calif. RICHARD T. 
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essing marketing and service oper- 
ations in Michigan and adjacent 
areas. DONALD F. BROSNAN, 
former Datamatic sales representa- 
tive in Washington, has been ap- 
pointed Detroit branch manager. 
Territory covered by the Detroit 
branch embraces all of Michigan and 
Ohio and the western counties of 
New York and Pennsylvania and is 
served by resident sales represen- 
tatives in Detroit, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati. 

HERBERT F. MITCHELL, JR., 
has been appointed a regional sys- 
tems sales manager for Datamatic 
Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
and will be headquartered in the New 
York City sales offices. Mitchell’s 
appointment to this newly created 
post is part of a nationwide expan- 
sion of Datamatic’s marketing or- 
ganization that will further improve 
its service to users of electronic data 
processing systems. 


NEW ANAHEIM DIVISION 


ROBERT T. ARNOLD was ap- 
pointed Division Manager of the 
newly organized Anaheim Electron- 
ics Engineering Company of Califor- 
nia. He was formerly president and 
treasurer of the Anaheim Electronics 
Company, Inc., which was recently 
purchased by the Electronic Engi- 
neering Company. The newly formed 
division will continue to manufac- 
ture and market a punched tape pro- 
grammer and a relay tester, the main 
products of Arnold’s old company. 
Arnold served as president and cor- 
porate director of the company which 
he co-founded in 1956. 


MINIATURIZATION AWARDS 


ELDON C. HALL, head Digital 
Group, Instrumentation Laboratory, 
MIT, and SAMUEL A. FRANCIS, 
partner of Francis Associates, Mar- 
ion, Mass., and a director of the Sip- 
pican Corporation, Marion, Mass., 
received Certificates of Excellence 
as a result of the 1959 Miniaturiza- 
tion Awards competition. Hall and 
Francis won their certificates for a 
digital computer packaging devel- 
oped by them using the “MiniWeld” 
process. This process allows the 
computer to be constructed in one en- 
capsulated assembly for a total vol- 
ume of less than one-eighth (.12) of 
a cubic foot. 

The unit is about one-fourth the 
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size and one-half the weight of pre- 
vious designs using the printed cir- 
cuit package. The computer logic is 
obtained entirely through use of a 
single standardized circuit (NOR- 
gate) which performs all required 
logic functions through its inter- 
connection scheme. The unit also 
contains memory sections, associated 
clock circuitry and input-output cir- 
cuitry. 


NEW FORMS PLANT 


The construction of an additional 
forms manufacturing plant for The 
Standard Register Company in Day- 
ton has begun. The new building, 
located west of the present main 
plant, will be one-story, designed to 
provide 37,000 square feet of addi- 
tional manufacturing and storage 
space. Construction of the new facil- 
ity is scheduled for completion by 
late September and the forms pro- 
ducing operations will start immedi- 
ately thereafter. 


SDC 

HAROLD P. FIELD was ap- 
pointed Director of Plans and Pro- 
grams for the System Development 
Corporation. Nominated “One of the 
Ten Outstanding Young Men of the 
Year” in 1958 by the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Field 
came to SDC following 13 years with 
Stromberg-Carlson. His most recent 
position was Director of Marketing 
of S-C’s Electronics Division in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TELEX, INC. 

Two Twin Cities engineering ex- 
ecutives have been appointed assis- 
tant vice presidents of Telex, Inc. 
They are BYRON D. SMITH, Vice- 
president and director of Midwest 
Technical Development Corporation, 
and DONALD K. SAMPSON, who 
has held a staff engineering post at 
Telex since he joined the company. 
The two men will be in charge of 
administration and engineering, re- 
spectively, for Telex’s Data Systems 
Division. 


LABORATORY FOR 
ELECTRONICS, INC. 


Laboratory for Electronics, Bos- 
ton announced the appointment of 
RICHARD S. LESLIE, Director of 
the Service Division. Mr. Leslie co- 
ordinates and directs all Field Serv- 


ice activities including the operation 
of Maintenance Depots. Within the 
scope of the Service Division lies the 
responsibility for stationing repre- 
sentatives at all major USAF bases. 
These men provide round-the-clock 
technical information to the Tactical 
Fighter Squadrons who operate LFE 
Doppler navigational systems _in- 
stalled in their aircraft. The Train- 
ing Department, which provides 
four-month courses to Air Force per- 
sonnel in the operation and mainte- 
nance of the Doppler systems, is also 
under Mr. Leslie’s direction. 

FRED MOSKOWITZ, Ph.D., is 
Assistant Director of the newly es- 
tablished Advanced Development Di- 
vision. Dr. Moskowitz will assist in 
the direction of, and engage in, re- 
search and development of new tech- 
niques, systems, components and 
products in the areas of Advanced 
Communications Systems and Tech- 
niques, Navigation of Space Vehi- 
cles, Reliability, and Data Retrieval 
and Recognition. 


BASIC 


Stromberg-Carlson has developed 
a tactical communications system 
whereby battle area reports are dis- 
played on the face of a TV type tube 
at rear-line command posts. It is 
called BASIC (Battle Area Surveil- 
lance and Integrated Communica- 
tions). The same company will also 
design, build and install the monitor 
and control display system for Proj- 
ect Mercury. This is part of the first 
manned space capsule in orbital 
flight around the earth. 


ALRIC 


Electronic Communications, Inc. 
received a $9,500,000 subcontract 
for ALRIC (Airborne Long Range 
Input Electronic) equipment from 
Burroughs Corporation. ECI’s back- 
log is now $18,800,000. 


WESTERN UNION WORK 


Western Union has received a let- 
ter of intent from the U. S. Weather 
Bureau to order a national facsimile 
network of 19,000 miles for weather 
map transmission to over 600 sta- 
tions in 330 cities. The U. S. Air 
Force has given construction con- 
tracts for one of the longest micro- 
wave beam systems to Western 
Union, to be completed in 1961. The 
basic radio units will be provided by 
RCA. 8 
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UNIVAC Ill 


The Univac III computer system, 
newest addition to Remington Rand’s 
line of large-scale electronic comput- 
ers, was announced by the Reming- 
ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp. It is a solid state computer 
and is described as having a proc- 
essing speed nine times faster than 
its predecessor, Univac II, and offer- 
ing a 25% increase in operating 
efficiency. 

The term solid state refers to the 
fact that the thousands of elec- 
tron tubes standard in most comput- 
ers today have been replaced by 
components such as transistors and 
Ferractors whose action depends on 
the controlled flow of electrons in 
solid substances. Heat problems and 
tube failures are eliminated, and 
maintenance is greatly reduced. 

The Univac III is called the lowest- 
cost system available in terms of 
cost per unit of output. The system 
will rent for $15,000 to $30,000 a 
month, depending upon the system 
configurations requirements of the 
user. 


Program Interrupt Feature 


The new system has a unique 
“program interrupt feature” that 
automatically tells the computer 
when its peripheral equipment has 
finished a task so that it can instant- 
ly be put to work again. The comput- 
er can therefore keep all of its as- 
sociated equipment operating at all 
times. This has been achieved by us- 
ing a printed circuit similar to that 
used in Larc, the giant computer de- 
signed by Remington Rand for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The entire contents of a standard 
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letter-size file drawer can be stored 
on a single reel of tape and read by 
Univac III in 4.8 minutes. Reading, 
writing and computing can be car- 
ried on simultaneously, with a read- 
ing and writing rate of 200,000 dig- 
its per second. Input and output of 
data is five times faster than Univac 
II. 

Typewriter communication in 
English can be maintained between 
the Univac III operator and the com- 
puter itself. 

Magnetic core memories can hold 
up to 16,384 words and the system 
can be readily expanded in order to 
double that capacity. 

Univac III will work with both 
magnetic tape and punched cards. 
Its card reader operates at 700 cards 
a minute, and data will flow from its 
high-speed printer at the rate of 
700 lines a minute. Remington 
Rand’s recently-announced Card- 








Punching Printer can be used as 
peripheral equipment, further speed- 
ing the production of cards which 
must be both printed and punched 
on one or both sides. 
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STRETCH COMPUTERS 


Stretch computers are solid state 
machines employing transistors and 
other advanced devices and will sell 
in a price range upwards of $10,000,- 
000. They will be marketed on a 
special basis under which the princi- 
pal elements of the system will be 
offered for purchase only, while 
other components will be offered for 
either purchase or monthly lease. 
The machines can be used for busi- 
ness data processing as well as sci- 
entific computing. STRETCH type 
machines are similar to one being 
built by IBM for the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Los Alamos. Although 
seventy-five times more powerful 
than the large-scale IBM 704, the 
STRETCH class system can be in- 
stalled in the same floor space. 


Technical Characteristics 


1. Speed 


STRETCH class systems can com- 
plete more than 100 billion arithme- 
tic operations a day. These speeds 
permit extremely low unit costs in 
data processing. Low unit costs make 
them ideal for IBM Teleprocessing 
applications in which the computer 
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serves as the heart of an extensive 
network of decentralized office and 
plant input systems. 

The principle of simultaneous op- 
eration gives STRETCH type com- 
puters their great speed. The sys- 
tem features assembly-line organiza- 
tion plus multiprogramming. It can 
work on more than one program at 
the same time. 


2. Internal Storage 


Internal storage is overlapped to 
quadruple the effective data flow. A 
typical system with six magnetic 
core storage units would have an in- 
ternal capacity of more than 1,500,- 


000 decimal digits. Data can be re- 
trieved from these main units in 
2.18 millionths of a second. But be- 
cause several storage units can be 
operated at the same time, the sys- 
tem will accommodate as many as 
2,000,000 instructions and 2,000,000 
pieces of data per second. 


3. Input-Output 


Peak efficiency in the handling of 
input-output devices is provided by 
a specialized computer within the 
system called the Exchange. This 
acts as a_ switching center. It 
routes information between the in- 
ternal system and as many as 32 
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channels, each of which can handle 
many input-output devices. 

Typical systems of the STRETCH 
class would include magnetic tape 
units, card readers, punches, print- 
ers and other special devices. All are 
compatible with input-output equip- 
ment on existing IBM computers. 

Some STRETCH class computers 
will have a new random access mag- 
netic disk storage. Each disk unit 
can hold, for instant use, millions 
of words of alphabetic or numeric 
data which can be read into or re- 
trieved from core storage in seconds. 


4. Central Processing Unit 


A high degree of overlap enables 
the arithmetic unit to perform well 
over 1,000,000 logical operations per 
second. All sections of the central 
processing unit operate simultan- 
eously. One section gets instructions 
out of magnetic core storage and 
makes them accessible to an instruc- 
tion processing unit. This unit parti- 
ally decodes the instructions and de- 
termines what data is necessary to 
perform the calculation. 


5. Optional Console 

The operating console is logically 
separated from the main computer 
and makes an optional input-output 
device. The keyboard, switches, 
lights, digital display and console 
printer are all under fully automatic 
interpretation and control. 


6. The “Look-Ahead” Device 


A major new feature enables the 
computer to look ahead beyond work 
in process and get ready for tasks to 
come. The “Look-Ahead” device an- 
ticipates instruction and data re- 
quirements, thus increasing the ef- 
fective memory speed to make use of 
the enormous speed of the arithme- 
tic unit. It acts as a reservoir, stor- 
ing up instructions and data to pro- 
vide a continuous information 
stream. 


7. The Priority “Interrupt” Device 


The computer can put aside what 
it is doing and turn to special tasks 
requiring immediate attention. Ex- 
ample: The computer could inter- 
rupt its work to process data from a 
satellite during the brief period the 
satellite may be within range. It 
would give priority to those satellite 
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calculations while all other parallel 
functions in the system continue 
without pause. This “interrupt” fea- 
ture allows many users to have quick 
access to the computer. 
8. Programming 

A new set of generalized instruc- 
tions developed for machines of the 
STRETCH class greatly simplifies 
the programming task. To satisfy 
its requirement for several million 
instructions a second, the computer 
automatically assembles its program 
from the overall instructions given 
it by the human programmer. There 
will be a new master control program 
which enables the machine to organ- 
ize itself for the most efficient use 
of its components. 
9. Self-checking 

STRETCH systems have extensive 
self-checking, self-correcting capa- 
bilities. Data transfers and calcula- 
tions are completely checked for ac- 
curacy. Many errors are corrected 
automatically without program inter- 
ference. 
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MACHINES THAT “TALK” TO 
EACH OTHER 


Two IBM Tele-processing data ma- 
chines—electronic devices that talk 
to one another in computer language 
via regular toll telephone calls—were 
announced by International Business 
Machines Corporation. 

The IBM 7701 Magnetic Tape 
Transmission Terminal sends busi- 
ness and scientific data at the rate of 
150 characters or thirty words a 
second. 


The Data Transceiver equipped ELAPSED 


with a dial-up telephone feature can 


transmit .ten eighty-column punched TIME 


cards a minute. 
n eac case a win evic a he 7 7 
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7701 Magnetic Tape 
Transmission Terminal 

The 7701 will operate on either 
toll or leased circuits. The advantage 
of the toll operation is that the user 
pays only for the transmission time 
he uses. Operation is similar to or- 
dinary telephone procedure. The op- 
erator in the sending location places 
a standard magnetic tape reel on the 
7701 and then dials the telephone 
number of the receiving location. 
Learning that data is to be sent out, 
the receiving location operator veri- 
fies that the receiving 7701 is pre- 
pared to record the transmission. 

Data passes at the speed of 150 
characters a second from the 7701, 
through a modulating subset provid- 
ed by the telephone or telegraph 
company, through the communication 
circuits, to a demodulating subset at 
the other end, and into the receiving 
7701. When the information has been 
received, both operators simply hang 
up their telephones. 


Equipment Details 

The 7701 will transmit and receive 
the magnetic tapes used on all IBM 
data processing systems —the 200 
character-per-inch tapes used on the 
IBM 727, 729 I, 729 II, and 729 IV 
tape units. It provides switch selec- 
tion for either binary coded decimal 
or binary tapes. Grouping of records 
on the received tape is identical to 
the grouping on the original, trans- 
mitted tape. 

The new machine features auto- 
matic correction of tape reading and 
writing errors, plus errors in trans- 
mission. When an error is detected, 
the record is re-transmitted auto- 
matically up to three times in an 
attempt to correct the error condi- 


tion. After three unsuccessful at- 





The IBM 7701 
Terminal (center unit above). 


Magnetic Tape Transmission 
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The IBM Data Transceiver with new Digital Subset Feature. 


tempts, the machine will stop and 
signal the operator (by audible 
alarm and indicator light). A special 
operating routine permits bypassing 
of a tape section that contains a 
permanent error. 

Fully transistorized, the 7701 does 
not have the special air-conditioning 
requirements of the average com- 
puter installation. The machine may 
be located in a room outside the 
computer center. 


Data Transceiver Digital 
Subset Feature 


The new Digital Subset Feature 
adapts the Data Transceiver for op- 
eration over conventional dial-tele- 
phone lines at regular message rates, 
or over new high-speed telegraph cir- 
cuits. Modulating and demodulating 
devices, available from telephone and 
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quired. 

Equipped with the Digital Subset 
Feature, an IBM Data Transceiver 
may be connected by dialing with 
any similarly-equipped Transceiver 
anywhere throughout the country. 
Here is how the advantages offered 
by the Transceiver equipped with 
this new feature compare with the 
operations of the standard Data 
Transceiver: 


Using Telephone Lines 


. Uses conventional dial telephone 
lines at regular toll rates. 
. Transmits ten cards per minute 
on the IBM 65 and nine cards 
per minute on the IBM 66. 


. Permits direct dial connection to 

any other Transceiver equipped 
with this feature at any point 
served by telephone. 


Using Telegraph Lines 

... Uses newly available high-speed 
telegraph lines on a time-charge 
basis. 

... Transmits up to eleven cards per 
minute. 

The Digital Subset Feature may 
be installed on Transceiver equip- 
ment now in use with leased lines. A 
switch permits operation over either 
conventional lines with this feature 
or over leased lines as a standard 
Transceiver. Another switch, permit- 
ting direct voice or teleprinter op- 
erations over the leased line, may be 
provided by the telephone or tele- 
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Prices— New IBM Products 


Digital Subset Feature Monthly 
For IBM Data Purchase Price Rental 
Transceiver* $ 725 $ 20 

IBM 7701 Magnetic 
Tape Transmission 
Terminal $55,000 $1,175 

*Note: Below are the prices of the 


standard IBM Data Transceivers which 
make use of the new Digital Subset 
Feature: 


IBM 65 Data Transceiver 


(non-printing) $8,100 $175 
IBM 66 Data Transceiver 
(printing) $9,500 $195 


Circle No. 35 on Reader Service Card. 
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FIELDATA CONVENTION 


A top level group of industry and 
military users of Army FIELDATA 
data processing equipment convened 
at Disneyland Hotel, Anaheim, Calif., 
April 25-27 for their fourth na- 
tional meeting. The group, known as 
FAST (FIELDATA Applications, 
Systems, and Techniques), is headed 
by Captain Grady Bannister, of the 
Automatic Data Processing (ADP) 
Department, U. S. Army Electronic 
Proving Ground, Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona. The three-day FAST ses- 
sion featured presentations on plan- 
ned uses of FIELDATA computing 
equipment, descriptions of the equip- 
ment, and methods of programming 
FIELDATA computers. Technical 
papers were given by military and 
industry representatives. Aeronu- 
tronic, a Division of Ford Motor 
Company, Newport Beach, Calif., was 
host for the meeting. 


CREATIVE THINKING 


The California Institute of Tech- 
nology took a big step toward unlock- 
ing the secrets of creative thinking 
with the dedication of a new elec- 
tronic computer system. Caltech’s 
expanded computer center will en- 
able the Institute to intensify its 
study of the principles of creative 
thought, a joint project of the In- 
stitute’s Biology and Electrical En- 
gineering faculties. Raw data de- 
rived from basic research on the hu- 
man nervous system will be fed into 
a Burroughs 220 electronic compu- 
ter, programmed to prepare a mathe- 
matical model of the human mind. 
By the rapid simulation of brain 
functions on the 220, a nearly infinite 
number of hypotheses about human 
thinking can be tested. 


CAPITAL LEASING PROGRAM 


A leading commercial finance com- 
pany announced a new milestone in 
American business finance. Instead 
of offering equipment for long-term 
lease, Commercial Discount Corpora- 
tion will offer long term (5-year) 
capital for lease — which may be 
used for acquisition of equipment or 
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for any other company purpose. This 
capital will be available to growth 
companies in the office equipment 
and stationery industry. A miaimum 
of $100,000 and a maximum of 
$1,000,000 will be set for any one 
company. Under the Capital Leasing 
Program, a company for example, 
leases $1,000,000 from Commercial 
Discount for three to five years, and 
buys whatever equipment is desired. 
At the end of the period, the equip- 
ment belongs to the lessee, which 
makes the Capital lease less costly 
than the equipment lease. 


In order to qualify for the pro- 
gram, a company must have four 
characteristics: 

1. Competent management 

2. A history of company profits and 
ability to repay the capital lease 
over a five-year period 

3. Expansion possibilities 

4. Proof that the new funds will be 
put to constructive use. 


LOGICIANS FIRST FOR 7070 

A group of fifty logicians took de- 
livery of the first 7070 data process- 
ing system produced by International 
Business Machines Corporation. 
Their assignment: teach problem- 
solving short-cuts to the 7070 com- 
puter. Operating around-the-clock 
continuously for the next two 
months, the computer will carry out 
more than ninety billion instructions 
during the testing of programs for 
the new data processing system. Pro- 
grams, series of instructions which 
the computer follows to solve prob- 
lems, must be prepared for customer 
use in instructing their own 7070’s. 
The group — members of IBM’s Ap- 
plied Programming Department — 
received the first 7070 off the pro- 
duction line so it could test the new 
programs in advance of volume de- 
livery of these systems. 


SIGN OF SPRING 


15,000 Detroiters turned out to 
visit the three-day Detroit Business 
Show, sponsored by the Systems and 
Procedures Association and the Gov- 
ernmental Accountants and Analysts 


Association. 75 exhibitors displayed 
general office furniture, adding ma- 
chines, many image reproducing ma- 
chines, and some data processing ma- 
chines. The Gregory Mayer & Thom 
Company (stationers and printers) 
produced the most eye-catching ex- 
hibit with two beautiful models (a 
blonde and a brunette) showing mod- 
ern office furniture. 


MEMBERSHIP PLAN 


TCMA members at the annual 
meeting held in New York City ap- 
proved Associate Memberships for 
manufacturers of punched card ma- 
chinery, instrument makers and 
suppliers, and manufacturers of 
stock, ink, cartons and other punched 
card components. The purpose of 
Associate Membership will be to 
maintain close liaison with punched 
card manufacturers insofar as tech- 
nical problems are concerned and to 
determine the needs of the industry 
in the field of product development. 
The next general meeting of the Tab- 
ulating Card Manufacturers Associ- 
ation is scheduled for June 16, in 
Chicago. 


COMPUTERS AND 
REHABILITATION 


Twenty young men, now serving 
sentences in a Pennsylvania State 
correctional institution at Camp Hill, 
Pa., have just embarked on a unique 
program of rehabilitation, through 
which they hope to return to life 
“outside the walls” as electronic com- 
puter experts. The State’s Depart- 
ment of Property and Supplies has 
joined with Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Justice officials in setting up 
the pilot training project, and will 
make its Univac computer in Harris- 
burg available to the class. Empha- 
sis in the course will be on computer 
“programming.” First, however, a 
complete orientation in data process- 
ing will be given. 


FINANCIAL FIRST QUARTER 
REPORTS 


IBM Figures 


For the three months ended March 
31, 1960, net income of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpo- 
ration was $35,178,509 after esti- 
mated U. S. federal income taxes. 


(continued on next page) 
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This is equivalent to $1.92 a share 
on the 18,280,759 shares outstand- 
ing, and compares with the corres- 
ponding 1959 period of $28,964,684, 
equivalent to $1.59 a share on 18,231,- 
464 shares, the number of shares out- 
standing March 31, 1959, adjusted 
for the 50% split-up effected May 
5, 1959 .. . Net income for the three 
months before taxes amounted to 
$72,028.509, compared with $59,- 
297,684 in 1959 .. . Gross income for 
the three months from sales, serv- 
ice and rentals in the United States 
amounted to $339,852,677, compared 
with $295,631,278 in the correspond- 
ing 1959 period . . . IBM’s gross in- 
come for 1959 was $1.3 billion with 
net income before taxes of $300.1 
million and income after taxes was 
$145.6 million for earnings of $7.97 
per share. Dividends per share were 
$2.03. All these figures are higher 
than the respective figures for 1958. 


EEC Income 

The consolidated net income of 
the Electronic Engineering Company 
of California increased 28% in 1959. 
Net income for the company and its 
wholly owned subsidiary totaled 
$214,000 for the calendar year 1959 
as compared with $167,000 for 1958. 
Consolidated sales were up 6% with 
1959 sales totaling $4,700,000 com- 
pared to 1958 sales of $4,400,000. Net 
income per share in 1959 for 352,062 
shares outstanding was 61 cents. 
The sale of 78,750 new shares in 
June, 1959, accounted for the change 
in the number of shares outstand- 
ing. 


NCR Rises 

Net income of the National Cash 
Register Company rose 23% in 1959 
to a record $19,076,000. Earnings in 
1958 amounted to $15,512,000. Sales 
of all products and services reached 
a new high for the fifth successive 
year, rising from $393,746,000 in 
1958 to $419,064,000 in 1959, a 6% 
increase. Per share earnings in 1959 
totaled $2.52 compared with $2.19 
the previous year. At the end of 
1959, 7,577,633 shares were out- 
standing. 


Standard Register Gains 


Final audited figures for 1959 op- 
erations at Standard Register show 
that sales volume hit $51,950,504, 
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a 12% increase over 1958, and profit 
after tax went to $3,238,740, a 73% 
gain over the previous year. Per 
share earnings were noted at $3.24 
as compared with $1.91 in 1958. 


SOCIAL IMPACT OF 
AUTOMATION 


Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard 
Hoffman of The University of Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center dis- 
closed findings of a major compara- 
tive study on the social impact of 
automation on employees in two 
plants — one conventional, the other 
highly automated. Topics covered in- 
clude: overall effects of automation, 
job changes accompanying automa- 
tion, patterns and effects of con- 
tinuous operations, supervision, and 
administrative and research implica- 
tions of technological change. 


IBM REPORT 


Thomas J. Watson, Jr., President 
of IBM, announced that three hun- 
dred and eighty 700 systems have 
been installed and that in the com- 
ing year IBM will install one 
hundred and twenty-three 609 cal- 
culators, two hundred and seventy- 
three 1620’s, one hundred and forty- 
one 7070’s, eighty 7090’s and four 
hundred and seventy-nine 1401’s of 
the 2800 now on order. He also 
stressed that the company is receiv- 
ing many orders for their 1200 Ser- 
ies check processing equipment using 
Magnetic Ink Character Recognition. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
DEPARTMENT 

A department to design, manufac- 
ture and market industrial electronic 
computers and systems has been 
formed by the Radio Corporation of 
America. Unlike business computers, 
the RCA Industrial Computer must 
be designed for each specific applica- 
tion of automatic process control. The 
new department will have the flexi- 
bility and manpower ability to pro- 
vide service and products in this 
field. Principal product of the depart- 
ment will be the RCA 110 industrial 
computer for automatic control of 
processes in the petrochemical, pow- 
er, metal and other industries. Addi- 
tional products will include data 
loggers, data accumulators, remote 
supervisory control systems, and 
custom-built computers and devices. 








ROTEK 


Rotek Instrument Corporation has 
been formed by Samuel Ochlis and 
Peter Richman to develop and manu- 
facture high precision transistorized 
instruments for electronic test and 
development laboratories. A wide 
range of product lines within several 
major areas of precision instrumen- 
tation is under development by the 
corporation. Stress is placed on 
achieving highest precision and ulti- 
mate reliability for the equipment, 
which is being designed to operate 
under wide environmental extremes, 
permitting field measurements with 
true laboratory accuracies. Mr. Och- 
lis, as President, heads up Rotek’s 
administration, manufacturing and 
sales activities. Mr. Richman, as Vice 
President, is responsible for the 
company’s research, development and 
engineering. 


COMPUTER OFFICE 


A sales office has been opened in 
Cleveland by the Computer division 
of Bendix Corporation. Robert C. 
Whiting, Midwest regional manager 
for the division, announced that a 
staff of engineers and technical spe- 
cialists under the direction of Man- 
ager Paul RBuchynsky, will handle 
sales, service and customer training 
on the Bendix G-15 computer, with 
extensive line of accessory equip- 
ment, and a new line of computing 
equipment. 


THE 100th UNIVAC SOLID-STATE 
COMPUTER SHIPPED 


The one hundredth Univac Solid- 
State computer manufactured at the 
Remington Rand Univac Division at 
Ilion was shipped this month. 

“We began building these Univac 
Solid-State computers here in Ilion 
in January, 1959, after some 10 for 
European delivery were produced at 
the company’s North Philadelphia 
plant, where they were initially de- 
signed and developed,” Lawrence A. 
Girard, general manager of the 
Ilion-Utica manufacturing facilities 
of Remington Rand, said. 

“We are now producing these com- 
puters, which were the first solid- 
state computers to be made available 
anywhere, on a schedule of one a 
day. They have been delivered to all 
types of businesses and governmen- 
tal agencies in the United States 
and abroad.” 
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Billing (Invoicing ) 
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Accounts Payable 


APPLICATIONS 


These especially prepared case histories are classified under the following 








General Ledger 
Production Control 
Cost Accounting 
Premium Accounting 
Operations Research 
Other 
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equipment. More than 40 applications never before presented. 
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Seen in Print 





ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING BY A CPA FIRM, The 
Journal of Accountancy, March 1960. 


What should the public accountant be doing to 
assist his clients in gaining the benefits of elec- 
tronic data processing? Recently, Harold M. Young 
of Young, Skutt & Breitenwischer, a Jackson, 
Michigan CPA firm, acquired a Remington Rand 
Univac 60 to process data for regular clients who 
wanted the service. 

Once they were convinced that electronic data 
processing offered substantial advantages even to 
small firms, the partners studied the possible ways 
in which the indicated advantages could be brought 
to those companies that could not justify the cost 
of available equipment. It has proved possible to 
serve clients at a cost no higher than they would 
normally pay for manual clerical work and to get 
the results to them very much faster. 


CAN WE AUTOMATE DATA FOR CREDIT DECISIONS? 
by William T. Holmes, Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, April 1960. 


The Credit Manager will have to live, operate, 
and make decisions in a world of automated data. 
There is a growing appreciation among electronic 
data processing marketing officials that EDP must 
incorporate advantages whereby traditional infor- 
mation such as the credit history can be presented 
in useful form without excessive cost. Credit man- 
agement needs the complete story of how a prospect 
or customer has paid in the past, if reasonable trust 
is to be placed on his paying in the future. Credit 
managers must assure themselves that machines 
will serve this function and purpose. 


WORK MEASUREMENT IN THE MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT by John B. Van Haelen, The Journal of 
Machine Accounting, February 1960. 


The author, president of Office Methods Analysts, 
Inc., considers the areas in a data processing de- 
partment that can be measured: clerical activities ; 
key punching and key verifying; machines and ma- 
chine operations. 

To summarize measurement, there are four tools 
available for the establishment of standards: (1) 
Historical data; (2) Work sampling; (3) Stop 
watch and (4) Elemental time values. The impor- 
tant thing is to establish standards on each job, re- 
gardless of the technique used. 

Work Measurement, Scheduling, Incentives and 
Costing will not solve all problems. To achieve this 
goal requires hard work, constant study, and most 
important, the desire to advance. 


(continued on next page) 
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TAB CARD 
HOLDERS 


BEEMAK 


BP-100 CARD HOLDER 


Can be attached to products, con- 
veyor belts, bins, boxes, shelving, to 
implement production control, inven- 
tory control, invoicing and other 
punched card systems. Beemak Hold- 
ers have withstood hard usage for 
eight years and are made in ivory, 
red, green, blue, yellow and black 
for color coding if desirable. Keep- 
ing correct tab cards at the source 
of record data provides better con- 
trols and faster handling of all types 
of merchandise. 





BP-130 
MAGNET 
HOLDER 


Card holder with 
four heavy perma- 
nent magnets can 
be attached or hung 
on any metal sur- 
face such as tab 
machine, filing cabinet or metal 
desks. Provides finger-tip accessibility 
to operators, reduces wasted time 
and chances of error. 

1 to 24 $1.50 each; 25 to 49 $1.35 each; 
50 or more $1.25 each. Available for 
immediate delivery from 


BEEMAK PLASTICS 


7424 SANTA MONICA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 


Circle No. 3 on Reader Service Card. 








DATA 
PROCESSING | 
SPECIALIST 


CHALLENGING ... FINANCIALLY REWARDING... 
WITH A DYNAMIC ORGANIZATION. 


TO MANAGE 
SALES OF 
OUR NEW 180 
DATA COLLECTOR 





Excellent salary and company benefits. You'll work in 
pleasant surroundings with a professional environment. 
Lots of opportunity for career growth in America’s 
fastest growing data processing firm. 





Application or sales of punch cards 
and/or data processing equipment. 


EDUCATION AND 








EXPERIENCE Knowledge of production data col- 
. lection and recording applications. 
REQUIREMENTS: B.S. or B.A. degree required. 
CONTACT R. KLUNE 


CONTROL DATA CORPORATION efm 


501 Park Avenue « Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
FEderal 9-0411 


Circle No. 11 on Reader Service Card. 
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THE MATERIALS YOU BUY, New York Purchasing Re- 


view. 


Your business forms reflect the prestige of your 
company: they are the working tools of manage- 
ment. Forms should be instruments of action. 

Your business forms should be studied and an- 
alyzed by those people in your organization who 
have a clear understanding of your company pro- 
cedures, prior to ordering. 


CONTROL AS AN ORGANIZATIONAL PROCESS by Chad- 
wick J. Haberstroh, Management Science, January, 
1960. 


The research reported is an attempt to discover 
to what extent the theory of self-regulating systems 
applies to human organizations in general and to 
one industrial plant in particular. Feedbacks of in- 
formation on performance and objectives were 
found to have much influence on two types of ex- 
ecutive decision processes: programming of routine 
work and innovation in the organization of execu- 
tive functions. The control pattern included mul- 
tiple, decentralized control loops. 





CLASSIFIED 
Employment Opportunities 


DATA PROCESSING AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Are you a Professional with Administrative Poten- 
tial who is looking for broader horizons — more 
responsibility, recognition and compensation? If 
so, send a copy of your resume, details of your 
ability and the section of the country in which you 
would like to work. 

WRITE: N. L. BEDFORD 
CONSULTANT ON AUTOMATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
342 Madison Avenue °* New York 17, N. Y. 


Used Equipment 





FOR SALE 
USED VERTICAL TUB FILES 


Contact John Maceda, Long Island Drug Co., 
105-23 New York Blvd., Jamaica, N. Y. 


SAVE $30,000 
USED IBM MACHINES FOR SALE 
026 031 077 402 514 602A 
(one of each) 
All In Excellent Condition 
Full Complements and Special Devices 
Inquire for Prices and Details 
Box 601 © 956 Maccabees Bldg. © Detroit 2, Mich. 








Accessory Equipment 
PANELS & WIRES, ETC. 
NEW — PWI 
RECONDITIONED & GUARANTEED — IBM 
WRITE FOR LISTS, WE QUOTE 
A. E. BOHLANDER, 16638 E. WARREN 
DETROIT 24, MICH. TU. 2-4634 
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HOW TO PREPARE FOR AUTOMATION by Eugene Whit- 
more, American Business, February, 1960. 


Everybody who talks about automation does not 
necessarily need it. Automation in some cases is 
like stepping from Oliver Wendell Holmes’s one- 
hoss shay to a jet plane. You may or may not be 
ready for it. If you are ready, it can bring new 
profit vistas to your company. It can speed every 
process in your business; it can vastly improve your 
customer service. 


THE NATURE OF COMPUTER CONTROL by George M. 
Perry, Data Processing Digest, February, 1960. 


There are three kinds of controls in any EDP 
system that will insure error-free data. These are: 
logic and accounting controls, machine circuitry 
controls, and internal operational controls. In 
translating a system from manual to electronic, 
the computer may need controls which are not 
apparent in a manual system. Machine circuitry 
controls are the task of the manufacturer of the 
equipment. Operational controls must be standard- 
ized to be effective. s 
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DATA PROCESSING 


BOOK SHELF 


MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING — An Introduction, by Harold Bierman, 
Jr., Ph.D., MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1959, 


483 pages, $10.00. 


Managerial Accounting is divided into two major sections. The first, 
Financial Accounting, gives the reader a good background in basic ac- 
counting techniques. It covers the accounting cycle, the concepts and 
conventions of accounting, the preparation and analysis of financial 
statements, the nature and accounting treatment of assets, liabilities and 
stockholding equity, and problems measuring income. The second section 
concentrates on the managerial uses of accounting. It emphasizes the 
control of costs and the acquisition of relevant information for decision 
making. Dr. Bierman has prepared his book with an eye to setting forth 
the basic principles of accounting simply and clearly. 





AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING: PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES by 
Dr. R. H. Gregory and R. L. Van Horn, Wadsworth Publishing Co., 431 
Clay St., San Francisco 11, Calif., 1960, 705 pages, $11.65. 


This volume is a broad introductory textbook on electronic data 
processing. In non-technical terms this book gives an introduction to 
the data processing field as well as the fundamentals of equipment and 
systems environment. The authors originally began the book when they 
were with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It is the outgrowth 
of work done by Dr. Gregory and Mr. Van Horn for the U. S. Army 
Ordnance Corps. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL by Nyles V. Reinfeld, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 1960. 


Although written by one man, the actual contributors to this volume 
are 500 companies whose methods and results were surveyed by the 
author. Production control methods spring out of the nature and 
necessities of each business. The methods vary from company to 
company, and as a result there is no such thing as a standard system to 
fit all businesses. But there are common denominators among the thous- 
ands of techniques from which every company selects the components 
for its control system. These methods and the author’s observations 
concerning them have been brought together in this book. 





DATA PROCESSING Magazine 
on Microfilm 


Each copy of DP is now recorded 
in its entirety on microfilm. 


Film positives are available on metal reels, 
labelled by issue, from... 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, 
313 N. First St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 











JUNE ¢ 1960 


HOME STUDY COURSES 





Now Available 


Training on the job or at home. In- 
form yourself and your staff with a 
study course for people without tech- 
nical training or experience. No ad- 
vanced mathematics required. 


Practical workshop courses taught 

by computers experts who... 

§ Are actively programming computers. 

§ Instruct a similar university course. 

» Understand business applications. 

Proven in 3 years of business use. 
Write for Free Brochures: 


BUSINESS ELECTRONICS 


INC. 
PROGRAMMING SECTION 


420 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Coming Events 


June 14-17 


Cornell University Industrial 
Engineering Seminars 
Ithaca, New York 


June 22-24 


1960 National Conference and 
Business Show, 

National Machine Accountants 
Association 

San Francisco, California 


Aug. 8-20 


EDP Installations in Operation 
—A Conducted Tour 
San Diego State College, Calif. 


Aug. 10-12 


Fifth Annual Conference of 
Bendix G-15 Users EXCHANGE 
Organization 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Sept. 22-23 


Univac Users Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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editorial 


FEW PEOPLE in the history of the world have 


had the opportunity presently attending us in the 






field of data processing. 






Punched card equipment, a modest step toward 





automation during the past half century, is inevit- 














ably yielding to computers. The punched card itself 
has an uncertain future in the shadow of character 
reading devices, MICR, and magnetic memories. 
More than seven large corporations are now racing 
to market new equipment. (Some fifteen computer- 
magnetic memory systems have been announced 
in little over a year.) 

The new equipment developed by these large 
firms will extend automation to many smaller users. 
The present great and increasing marketing effort 


will further accelerate and broaden the movement. 


Those of us who are versed in conventional 


punched card systems are in an excellent position 








to become the leaders in this equipment revolution. 





However, we can become leaders only if we actively 






seek information on the efficient application of 






this new equipment. 






The train is moving —each of us who is willing 





to exert himself in study and understanding can 





write his own ticket. ® 
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Introducing the Gold Star 20 drawer, three quarter suspension file — the first of a quality line de- 
signed by Wright with value and price in mind. The all-new Gold Star files are narrower to save 
space, of high capacity (80,250 cards) and built to give long life. High sided trays are self- 
stacking and easily handled, extended suspension allows reference to full tray of cards and com- 
pression is simple and effective. Complete details on the new Gold Star Files are available at 
your local Wright Line office or from Worcester. Investigate this newest file line today. 


PRICE: 20 Drawer File without lock $169.50 THE SATA PROCESSING 
20 Drawer File with lock $178.50 Wb ° ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT 

iim ano ROTARY FILES 


THE WRIGHT LINE, INC. 160 GOLD STAR BLVD. WORCESTER, MASS. » In Canada — THE WRIGHT LINE OF CANADA LTD. DON MILLS, ONTARIO 
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